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THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. 


BY E. L. BULWER. 





Tue banks of the Rhine now shelved away into sweeping plains, 
and on their right rose the once imperial city of Boppart. In | 
no journey of similar length do you meet with such striking instan- 
ces of the mutability and shifts of power. To find, as in the Mem- 
phian Egypt, a city sunk into a heap of desolate ruins; the hum, 
the roar, the mart of nations hushed into the silence of ancestoral 
tombs, is less humbling to our human vanity than to mark, as 
along the Rhine, the kingly city dwindled into the humble town or 
the dreary village; decay without its grandeur, change without the 
awe of its solitude! On the site on which Drusus raised his Ro- 
man tower, and the kings of the Franks their palaces, trade now 
dribbles into tobacco-pipes, and transforms into an excellent cotton- 
factory the antique nunnery of Koningsberg! So beit; it is the 
progressive order of things—the world itself will soon be one excel- 
lent cotton-factory! 


His features, more majectic and regular than Otho’s, rarely varied 
| in their expression. More resolute even than Otho, he was less im- 
| petuous; more impassioned, he was also less capricious. 


| carelessly braced on his sword, that he had laid aside on the grass; 
| but Warbeck gathered up the flowers, that had been touched by the 
soft hand of Leoline, and placed them in his bosom. 

The action disturbed Otho ; he bit his lip, and changed colour ; at 
| length he said with a forced laugh : 
“Tt must be confessed, brother, that you carry your affection for 
our fair cousin to a degree that even relationship seems scarcely to 
| warrant.” 


| passing that of blood.” 
| “How! said Otho, fiercely, “do you dare to think of Leoline as 
a bride?” 
“ Dare!” repeated Warbeck, turning yet paler than his wonted hue. 
“Yes, Ihave said the word! Know, Warbeck, that I, too, love 
Leoline ; I, too, claim her as my bride; and never, while I can wield 
| a sword; never, while I wear the spurs of knighthood, will I render 











“Look!” said Trevylyan, as they sailed on, “at yonder moun- 
tain, with its two traditionary castles of Liebenstein and Sternfels.”’ | 
Massive and huge the ruins swelled above the green rock, at the 
foot of which lay, in happier security from time and change, the | 
clustered cottages of the peasant, with a single spire rising above | 

the quiet village. 

“Ts there not, Albert, a celebrated legend attached to those cas- | 
tles?” said Gertrude; “I think I remember to have heard their | 
name in connexion with your profession of tale-teller.’’ 

“Yes,” said Trevylyan, “the story relates to the last lords of | 
those shattered towers, and—” 

“You will sit here, nearer to me, and begin,’ interrupted Ger- 
trude, in her tone of childlike command—* Come.” 


THE BROTHERS.* 


You must imagine, then, dear Gertrude, said Trevylyan, a beau- 
tiful summer day, and by the same faculty, that none possess so 
richly as yourself, for it is you who can kindle something of that 
divine spark even in me, you must rebuild these shattered towers in 
the pomp of old; raise the gallery and the hall; man the battle- 
ment with warders, and give the proud banners of ancestral chi- 
valry to wave upon the walls. But above, sloping half-down the 
rock, you must fancy the hanging gardens of Liebenstein, redolent 
with flowers, and basking in the noon-day sun. 

On the greenest turf, underneath an oak, there sat three persons, 
in the bloom of youth. Two of the three were brothers; the third 
was an orphan girl, whom the lord of the opposite tower of Stern- 
fels had bequeathed to the protection of his brother, the chief of 
Liebenstein. The castle itself and the demesne that belonged to it 
passed away from the female line, and became the heritage of Otho, 
the orphan’s cousin, and the younger of the two brothers now 
seated on the turf. 


“And oh,” said the elder, whose name was Warbeck, “ you have || 


twined a chaplet for my brother; have you not, dearest Leoline, a 
simple flower for me ?”’ 


The beautiful orphan—(for beautiful she was, Gertrude, as the he- |! 


roine of the tale you bid me tell, ought to be—should she not have 
to the dreams of my fancy your lustrous hair, and your sweet smile, || 


and your eyes of blue, that are never, neversilent? Ah, pardon me, |! 





that in a former tale I denied the heroine the beauty of your face, |; 
and remember that, to atone for it, I endowed her with the beanty | 
of your mind)—the beatiful orphan blushed to her temples, and cull- | 
ing from the flowers in her lap the freshest of the roses, began weav- |, 
ing them into a wreath for Warbeck. 

“It would be better,” said the gay Otho, ‘‘to make my sober bro- | 
ther a chaplet of the rue and cypress; the rose is much too bright a | 
flower for so serious a knight.” 

Leoline held up her hand reprovingly. 

“Let him laugh, dearest cousin,” said Warbeck, gazing passion- 
ately on her changing cheek; ‘“‘and thou, Leoline, believe that the 
silent stream runs the deepest.” 

At this moment they heard the voice of the old chief, their father, || 
calling aloud for Leoline ; for ever, when he returned from the chase, 
he wanted her genile presence; and the hall was solitary to him if |, 
the light sound of her step and the musicpf her voice were not heard 
in welcome. 

Leoline hastened to her guardian, and the brothers were left alone. 

Nothing could be more dissimilar than the features and the re- 
spective characters of Otho and Warbeck. Otho’s countenance was || 
flushed with the brown hues of health : his eyes were of the bright- } 
est hazel ; his dark hair wreathed in short curls round his open and 
fearless brow; the jest ever echoed on his lips, and his step was || 





bounding as the foot of the hunter of the alps. Bold and light was || was some moments before he summoned courage to reply. 


his spirit; and if at times he betrayed the haughty insolence ofyouth, || 
he felt generously, and though not ever ready to confess sorrow for |) 
a fault, he was at least ready .to brave peril for a friend. 


| ward, motioned to Leoline to follow him. He passed into a retired 
| and solitary walk, and when they were a little distance from the |) 


| favour, something in poor Leoline’s power to grant; for ever from | 
| my birth, you have been to me most tender, mostkind. You, I have | 


| my claim to a living rival. Even,” he added, (sinking his voice,) 
| “though that rival be my brother!” 

| Warbeck answered not; his very soul seemed stunned; he gazed 
long and wistfully on his brother, and then, turning his face away, 
ascended the rock, without uttering a single word. 





| The brothers remained silent after Leoline had left them. Otho |} 


“Tt is true,” said Warbeck, calmly, “I love her with a love sur- || 


| calm and pale, and deeply impressed with thought, even to sadness. | He sighed and paused again, ere he resumed. “Enough,” said 


| he; “now to my task. Once on a time, dear cousin, there lived 
| among these muuntains a certain chief, who had two sons, and an 
| orphan like thyself, dwelt also in his halls. As the elder son—but 
| no matter, let us not waste words on him !—the younger son, then, 
loved the orphan dearly—more dearly than cousins love ; and fear- 
| ful of refusal, he prayed the elder one to urge his suit to the orphan. 
| Leoline, my tale is done. Canst thou not love Otho as he loves thee ?”’ 

And now, lifting his eyes to Leoline, he saw that she trembled 
violently, and her cheek was covered with blushes. 

“Say,” continued he, mastering himself; “is not that flower 
(his present) a token that he is chiefly in thy thoughts 7” 

“Ah, Warbeck ! do not deem me ungrateful, that I wear not yours 
also : but—” 

“Hush!” said Warbeck, hastily; “I am but as thy brother, is 
not Otho more? He is young, brave, and beautiful. God grant 
| that he may deserve thee, if thou givest him so rich a gift as thy 
affections.” 

“TI saw less of Otho in my childhood,” said Leoline, evasively; 
“therefore, his kindness of late years, seemed stranger to me than 
thine.” 

* And thou wilt not then reject him? Thou wilt be his bride?” 

* And thy sister,”” answered Leoline. 

**Bless thee, mine own dear cousin; one brother’s kiss then, and 
farewell! Otho shall thank thee for himself.” 

He kissed her forehead calmly, and turning away, plunged into 


| This silence startled Otho. Accustomed to vent every emotion || the thicket; then—nor till then, he gave vent to sueh emotions as, 


| of his own, he could not comprehend the forbearance of his brother; || had Leoline seen them, Otho’s suit had been lost for ever; for pas- 
| he knew his high and brave nature too well to imagine that it arose || sionately, deeply as in her fond and innocent heart she loved Otho, 


| from fear. Might it not be contempt, or might he not, at this mo- 
| ment, intend to seek their father; and, the first to proclaim his love 
| for the orphan, advance, also, the privilege of the elder-born. As 
| these suspicions flashed across him, the haughty Otho strode to his 
| brother’s side, and laying his hand on his arm, said,— 
| “Whither goest thou? and dost thouconsent to surrender Leoline?” 
“Does she love thee, Otho?’ answered Warbeck, breaking si- 
| lence at last, and his voice spoke so deep an anguish, that it ar- 
| rested the passions of Otho, even at their height. 
“It is thou who art now silent,’ continued Warbeck; “speak, || 


} 
J 


| the happiness of Warbeck was not less dear to her. 


When the young knight had recovered his self-possession, he went 
in search of Otho. He found him alone in the wood, leaning with 
folded arms against a tree, and gazing moodily on the ground. War- 
beck’s noble heart was touched at his brother’s dejection. 

“Cheer thee, Otho,” said he; “I bring thee no bad tidings; I have 
seen Leoline—I have conversed with her— nay, start not—she loves 
thee! she is thine!” 

“Generous, generous Warbeck !” exclaimed Otho; and he threw 
himself on his brother’s neck. “No, no,” said he, “ this must not 


doth she love thee, and has her lip confessed it?” be; thou hast the elder claim. I resign her to thee. Forgive me 


“T have believed that she loved me,”’ faltered Otho; “ but she is |! 
| of maiden bearing, and her lip, at least, has never told it.” 
“Enough,” said Warbeck, “release your hold.” | 
“Stay,” said Otho, his suspicions returning; “stay—yet one |) 
| word; dost thou seek my father? He ever honoured thee more 
| than me; wilt thou own to him thy love, and insist on thy right of 
| birth? By my soul and my hope of heaven, do it, and one of us || 
two must fall.” 
“Poor boy,” answered Werbeck, bitterly, “how little thou canst 
| read the heart of one who loves truly. Thinkest thou I would wed 
| her if she loved thee? Thinkest thou I could, even to be blest myself, | 
| give her one moment’s pain? Out on the thought—away!” 
“Then wilt not thou seek our father?’ said Otho, abashed. 
“Our father! has our father the keeping of Leoline’s affection?” || 
answered Warbeck ; and shaking off his brother’s grasp, he sought || 
the way to the castle. 
As he entered the hall, the voice of Leoline thrilled upon him; }} 
| she was singing to the old chief one of the simple ballads of the 
time, that the warrior and the hunter loved to hear. He paused |} 
lest he should break the spell, (a spell stronger than a sorcerer’s to |, 
him,) and gazing upon Leoline’s beautiful form, his heart sank | 
within him. His brother and himself had each that day, as they || 
sat in the gardens, given her a flower; his flower was the freshest | 
and the rarest; his he saw not—but she wore his brother’s in her 
bosom! 
The chief, lulled with the music, and wearied with the toils of the || 
chase, sank into sleep as the song ended, and Warbeck, coming for- 


| 
| 











castle, Warbeck turned round, and taking Leoline’s hand gently, said : 
‘Let us rest here, for one moment, dearest cousin; I have much || 

on my heart say to thee.” 
“ And what is there,” answered Leoline, as they sat on a mossy || 

' bank, with the broad Rhine glancing below, “what is there, that || 
my kind Warbeck would ask of me? Ah! would it might be some || 


often heard them say, taught my first steps to walk; you formed || 
my infant lips into language; and, in after-years, when my wild I 
cousin was far away in the forests at the chase, you would brave || 
his gay jest, and remain at home, lest Leoline should be weary in | 
the solitude. Ah, would I could repay you!” 

Warbeck turned away his cheek ; his heart was very full, and it |) 





‘My fair cousin,” said he, “those were happy days; but they || 
were the days of childhood. New cares and new thoughts have || 
now come onus. But, I am still thy friend, Leoline, and still thou 


But Warbeck’s frame, though of equal strength, was more slender | wilt confide in me thy young sorrows, and thy young hopes, as thou | 


in its proportions, than that of his brother; the fair long hair that || 
characterized his northern race, hung on either side of a countenance 
' 


* This tale is, in reality, founded on the beautiful tradition which be- i 


longs to Liebenstein and Sternfels. 





didst. Wilt thou not, Leoline?’’ 
“Canst thou ask me?” said Leoline; and Warbeck, gazing on || 
her face, saw, that though her eyes were full of tears, they yet looked |) 


' steadily upon bis; and he knew that she loved him ouly as a sister. |! 


my waywardness, brother, forgive me!” 

“ Think of the past no more,” said Warbeck ; “ the love of Leoline 
is an excuse for greater offences than thine: and now, be kind to 
her; her nature is soft and keen. J know her well; for J have stu- 
died her faintest wish. Thou art hasty and quick of ire; but re- 
member, that a word wounds where love is deep. For my sake, as 
for hers, think more of her happiness than thine own ; now seek her— 
she waits to hear from thy lips the tale that sounded cold upon mine.” 

With that he left his brother, and, once more re-entering the cas- 
tle, he went into the hall of his ancestors. His father stil) slept; 
he put his hand on his gray hair, and blessed him; then stealing up 
to his chamber, he braced on hishelm and armour, and thrice kissing 


| the hilt of his sword, said with a flushed cheek : 


“Henceforth be thou my bride!’ Then passing from the castle, 
he sped by the most solitary paths down the rock, gained the Rhine, 


| and hailing one of the numerous fishermen of the river, won the 


opposite shore; and alone, but not sad, for his high heart supported 
him, and Leoline at least was happy, he hastened to Frankfort. 

The town was all gaiety and life, arms clanged at every corner, the 
sounds of martial music, the wave of banners, the glittering of, 
plumed casques, the neighing of war-steeds, all united to stir the 
blood and inflame the sense. St. Bertrand had lifted the sacred cross 
along the shores of the Rhine, and the streets of Frankfort witnessed 
with what success! 

On that same day Warbeck assumed the sacred badge, and was 
enlisted among the knights of the Emperor Conrad. 

We must suppose some time to have elapsed, and Otho and Leo- 
line were not yet wedded; for in the first fervour of his gratitude to 
his brother, Otho had proclaimed to his father and to Leoline the 
conquest Warbeck had obtained over himself; and Leoline, touched 
to the heart, would not consent that the wedding should take place 
immediately. ‘Let hith, at least,” said she, “not be insulted by 
a premature festivity, and give him time, among the lofty beauties 
he will gaze upon in a far country, to forget, Otho, that he oné 
loved her who is the beloved of thee.” 

The old chief applauded this delicacy; and even Orho, in the first 
flush of his feelings towards his brother, did not venture to oppose 
it. They settled, then, that the marriage should take place at the 
end of a year. 

Months rolled away, and an absent and moody gloom settled 
upon Otho’s brow. In his excursions with his gay companions 
among the neighbouring towns, he heard of nothing but the glory 
of the crusaders, of the homage paid to the heroes of the cross by 


|| the courts they visited, of the adventure of their life, and the excit- 


ing spirit that animated their war. In fact, neither minstrel nor 
priest suffered the theme to grow cold; and the fame of those who 
had gone forth to the holy strife gave at once emulation and dis- 
content to the youths who had remained behind. 

“ And my brother enjoys. this ardent and glorious life,” said the 
impatient Otho; “while I, whose arm is as strong, and whose 
heart is as bold, languish here listening to the dull tales of a hoary 
sire and the silly songs of an orphan girl.” His heart smote him 
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at the last sentence, but he had already begun to weary of the gen- 
tle love of Leoline. Perhaps when he had no longer to gain a tri- 
umph over a rival, the excitement palled, or perhaps his proud spirit 
secretly chafed at being conquered by his brother in generosity, 
even when outshining him in the success of love. \ 

But poor Leoline, once taught that she was to consider Otho her 
bethrothed, surrendered her heart entirely to his control. His wild 
spirit, his dark beauty, his daring valour, won while they awed her; 
and in the fitfulness of his nature were those perpetual springs of 
hope and fear, that are the fountains of ever-agitated love. She saw 
with increasing grief the change that was growing over Otho’s mind; 
nor did she divine the cause. “ Surely I have not offended him,” 
thought she. ; 

Among the companions of Otho, was one who possessed a singu- 
lar sway over him. He was a knight of that mysterious order of 
the temple, which exercised at one time so great a command over the 
minds of men. . 

A severe and dangerous wound ina brawl with an English knight 
had confined the templar at Frankfort, and prevented his joining 
the crusade. During his slow recovery, he had formed an intimacy 
with Otho, and, taking up his residence at the castle of Liebenstein, 
had been struck with the beauty of Leoline. Prevented by his oath 
from marriage, he allowed himself a double license in love, and 
doubted not, could he disengage the young knight from his betrothed, 
that she would add a new conquest to the many he had already 
achieved. Artfully, therefore, he painted to Otho the various at- 
tractions of the holy cause ; and, above all, he failed not to describe, 
with glowing colours, the beauties, who, in the gorgeous east, dis- 
tinguished with a prodigal favour the warriors of the cross. Dow- 
ries, unknown in the more steril mountains of the Rhine, accom- 
panied the hand of these beauteous maidens, and even a prince’s 
daughter was not deemed, he said, too lofty a marriage for the he- 
roes who might win kingdoms for themselves. 

“To me,” said the templar, “such hopes are eternally denied. 
But you, were you not already betrothed, what fortunes might 
await you?” 

By such discourses the ambition of Otho was perpetually aroused ; 
they served to deepen his discontent at his present obscurity, and 
to convert to distaste the only solace it afforded in the innocence and 
affection of Leoline. 

One night, a minstrel sought shelter from the storm in the halls 
of Liebenstein. His visit was welcomed by the chief, and he repaid 
the hospitality he had received by the exercise of his art. He sang 
of the chase, and the gaunt hound started from the hearth. He 
sang of love, and Otho, forgetting his restless dreams, approached 
to Leoline, and laid himself at her feet. Louder, then, and louder 
rose the strain. The minstrel sang of war; he painted the feats of 
the crusaders; he plunged into the thickest of the battle; the steed 
neighed ; the trump sounded; and you might have heard the ring- 
ing of the steel. But when he came to signalize the names of the 
boldest knights, high among the loftiest seunded the name of Sir 
Warbeck of Liebenstein. Thrice had he saved the imperial banner; 
two chargers slain beneath him, he had covered their bodies with 
the fiercest of the foe. Gentle in the tent and terrible in the fray, 
the minstrel should forget his craft ere the Rhine should forget its 
hero. The chief started from his seat. Leoline clasped the min- 
strel’s hand. 

“Speak ! you have seen him, he lives, he is honoured ?” 

“T, myself, am but just from Palestine, brave chief and noble 
maiden. I saw the gallant knight of Liebenstein at the right-hand 
of the imperial Conrad. And he, lady, was the only knight whom 
admiration shone upon without envy, its shadow. Who then,” con- 
tinued the minstrel, once more striking his harp, “ who then would 
remain inglorious in the hall? Shall not the banners of his sires 
reproach him as they wave; and shall not every voice from Pales- 
tine strike shame into his soul ?” 

“ Right!’ cried Otho, suddenly, and flinging himself at the feet 
of his father. ‘‘ Thou hearest what my brother has done, and thine 
aged eyes weep tears of joy. Shall J only dishonour thine old age 
with a rusted sword? No! grant me, like my brother, to go forth 
with the heroes of the cross.” 

“Noble youth,” cried the harper, “ therein speaks the soul of Sir 
Warbeck ; hear him, Sir Knight; hear the noble youth.” 

“The voice of heaven cries aloud in his voice,’’ said the templar, 
solemnly. : 

** My son, I cannot chide thine ardour,’’ said the old chief, rais- 
* ing him with trembling hands; ‘but Leoline, thy betrothed!” 

Pale as a statue, with ears that doubted their sense as they drank 
in the cruel words of her lover, stood the orphan. She did not 
speak, she scarcely breathed; she sank into her seat, and gazed 
upon the ground, till, at the speech of the chief, both maiden pride 
and maiden tenderness restored her consciousness, and she said— 

* J, uncle! shall J bid Otho stay, when his wiskes bid him depart!” 

“He will return to thee, noble ladye, covered with glory,’’ said 
the harper: but Otho said no more. The touching voice of Leoline 
went to his soul: he resumed his seat in silence; and Leoline, going 
up to him, whispered gently, “act as though I were not;’’ and left 
the hall to commune with her heart and to weep alone. 

“T can wed her before I go,” said Otho, suddenly, as he sat that 
gight in the templar’s chamber. 

“Why, that is true! and leave thy bride in the first week—a 
hard trial.” 

‘* Better than incur the chance of never calling her mine. Dear, 
kind, beloved Leoline!” 

 Assuredly she deserves all from thee; and, indeed, it is nosmall 
sacrifice, at thy years arvl with thy mien, to renounce for ever all 
interest among the noble maidens chou wilt visit. Ah, from the 
galleries of Constantinople what eyes will look down on thee, and 
what ears, learning that thou art Otho the bridegroom, will turn 
away, caring for thee no more. A bridegroom without a bride! 
Nay, man, much as the cross wants warriors, 1 am enough thy 
friend to tell thee, if thou weddest, stay peaceably at home, and for- 
get in the chase the labours of war, from which thou wouldst strip 
the ambition of love.” 

“T would I knew what were best,” said Otho, irresolutely. “My 
brother—ha, shall he for ever outshine me! but Leoline, how will 
she grieve—she who left him for me!” 

“Was that thy fault?” said the templar, gaily. “It may many 
times chance to thee again to be preferred to another. Troth, it is 
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a sin that the conscience may walk lightly enough under. But 
sleep on it, Otho; my eyes grow heavy.” 

The next day Otho sought Leoline, and proposed to her that their 
wedding should precede his parting, but so embarrassed was he, so 
divided between two wishes, that Leoline, offended, hurt, stung by 
his coldness, refused the proposal at once ; she left him lest he should 
see her weep, and then—then she repented even of her just pride! 

But Otho, striving to appease his conscience with the belief that 
hers now was the sole fault, busied himself in preparations for his 
departure. Anxious to outshine his brother, he departed not as War- 
beck, alone and unattended, but levying all the horse, men, and 
money that his domain of Sternfels— which he had not yet tenanted— 
would afford, he repaired to Frankfort at the head of a glittering 
troop. 

The templar, affecting a relapse, tarried behind, and promised to 
join him at that Constantinople of which he had so loudly boasted. 
Meanwhile he devoted his whole powers of pleasing to console the 
unhappy orphan. The force of her simple love was, however, 
stronger than all his arts. In vain he insinuated doubts of Otho; 
she refused to hear them : in vain he poured, with the softest accents, 
into her ear the witchery of flattery and song: she turned heedlessly 
away; and only pained by the courtesies that had so little resem- 
blance to Otho, she shut herself up in her chamber, and pined in so- 
litude for her forsaker. 

The templar now resolved to attempt darker arts to obtain power 
over her, when fortunately he was summoned suddenly away by a 
mission from the grand master, of so high import, that it could not 
be resisted by a passion stronger in his breast than love—the passion 
of ambition. He left the castle in solitude; and Otho peopling it no 
more with his gay companions, no solitude could be more unfrequently 
disturbed. 

Meanwhile though, ever and anon, the fame of Warbeck reached 
their ears, it came unaccompanied with that of Otho; of him they 
heard no tidings: and thus the love of the tender orphan was kept 
alive by the perpetual restlessness of fear. At length the old chief 
died, and Leoline was left utterly alone. 

One evening as she sat with her maidens in the hall, the ringing 
of a steed’s hoofs was heard in the outer court : a horn sounded, the 
heavy gates were unbarred, and a knight of a stately mien and 
covered with the red mantle of the cross, entered the hall; he stop- 
ped for one moment at the entrance, as if overpowered by his emo- 
tions; in the next he had clasped Leoline to his breast! 

‘Dost thou not recognize thy cousin Warbeck?” He doffed his 
casque, and she saw that majestic brow which, unlike Otho’s, had 
never changed or been clouded in its aspect to her. 

“The war is suspended for the present,” said he; I learned my 
father’s death, and I have returned home to hang up my banner in 
the hall and spend my days in peace.” 

Time and the life of camps had worked their change upon War- 
beck’s face ; the fair hair, deepened in its shade, was worn from the 
temples, and disclosed one scar that rather aided the beauty of a 
countenance that had always something high and martial in its 
character; but the calm it once wore had settled down into sad- 
ness; he conversed more rarely than before, and though he smiled 
not less often, or less kindly, the smile had more of thought, and 
the kindness had forgot its passion. He had apparently conquered 
a love that was so early crossed, but not that fidelity of remem- 
brance which made Leoline dearer to him than all others, and for- 
bade him to replace the images he had graven upon his soul. 

The orphan’s lips had trembled with the name of Otho, but acer- 
tain recollection stifled even her anxiety. Warbeck hastened to 
forestall her questions. 

“Otho was well,” he said, “and sojourning at Constantinople; 
he had lingered there so long’that the crusade had terminated with- 
out his aid; doubtless now he would speedily return—a month, a 
week, nay, a day, might restore him to her side.” 

Leoline was inexpressibly consoled, yet something seemed un- 
told. Why, so eager for the strife of the sacred tomb, had he thus 
tarried at Constantinople?’ She wondered, she wearied conjec- 
ture, but she did not dare to search farther. 

The generous Warbeck concealed from her that Otho led a 
life of the most reckless and indolent dissipation; wasting his 
wealth in the pleasures of the Greek court, and only occupying his 
ambition with the wild schemes of founding a principality in those 
foreign climes, which the enterprises of the Norman adventurers 
had rendered so alluring to the knightly bandits of the age. 

The cousins resumed their old friendship, and Warbeck believed 
that it was friendship alone. They walked again aniong the gar- 
dens in which their childhood had strayed; they sat again on the 
green turf whereon they had woven flowers; they looked down on 
the eternal mirror of the Rhine; ah, could it have reflected the 
same unawakened freshness of their life’s early spring! 

The grave and contemplative mind of Warbeck had not been so 
contented with the honours of war, but that it had sought also those 
calmer sources of emotion which were yet found among the sages 
of the east. He had drunk at the fountain of wisdom of those dis- 
tant climes, and had acquired the habits of meditation which were 
indulged by those wiser tribes from which the crusaders brought 
back to the north the knowledge that was destined to enlighten 
their posterity. Warbeck, therefore, had littlein common with the 
ruder chiefs around; he summoned them not to his board, or at- 
tended at their noisy wassails. Often late at night in yon shattered 
tower, his lonely lamp shone still over the mighty stream, and his 
only relief to loneliness was the presence and the song of his soft 
cousin. 

Months rolled on, when suddenly a vague and fearful rumour 
reached the castle of Liebenstein. Otho was returning home to the 
neighbouring tower of Sternfels; but not alone. He brought back 
with him a Greek bride of surpassing beauty, and dowered with al- 
mostregal wealth. Leoline was the first to discredit the ramour— 
Leoline was soon the only one who disbelieved. 

Bright in the summer noon flashed the array of horsemen ; far up 
the steep ascent wound the gorgeous cavalcade; the lonely towers 
of Leibenstein heard the echo of many a laugh and peal of merriment. 
Otho bore home his bride to the hall of Sternfels. 

That night there was a great banquet in Otho’s castle; the lights 
shone from every casement, and music swelled loud and ceaselessly 
within. 

By the side of Otho, glittering with the prodigal jewels of the east, 

















sate the Greek. Her dark locks, her flashing eye, the false colours 
of her complexion, dazzled the eyes of her guests. On her left hand 
sat the templar. 

“ By the holy rood,” quoth the templar, gaily, though he crossed 
himself as he spoke, ‘we shall scare the owls to-night on those 
grim towers of Leibenstein. Thy grave brother, Sir Otho, will have 
much to do to comfort his cousin when she sees what a gallant life 
she would have led with thee.” 

“Poor damsel!” said the Greek with affected pity, ‘doubtless 
she will now be reconciled to the rejected one. I hear he is a knight 
of a comely mien.” 

“ Peace!’’ said Otho, sternly, and quaffing a large goblet of wine. 

The Greek bit her lip, and glanced meaningly at the templar, who 
returned the glance. 

“Naught but a beauty such as thine can win my pardon,” said 
Otho, turning to his bride, and gazing passionately in her face. 

The Greek smiled. 

Well sped the feast, the laugh deepened, the wine circled, when 
Otho’s eye rested on a guest at the bottom of the board, whose figure 
was mantled from head to foot, and whose face was covered by a 
dark veil. 

‘“‘Beshrew me,” said he, aloud : “ but this is scarce courteous at our 
revel: will the stranger vouchsafe to unmask ?” 

These words turned all eyes to the figure, and they who sat next 
it perceived that it trembled violently; at length it rose, and walk- 
ing slowly, but with grace, to the fair Greek, it laid beside her a 
wreath of flowers. 

Tt is a simple gift, ladye,” said the stranger, in a voice of such 
sweetness, that the rudest guest was touched by it. ‘But it is all 
I can offer, and the bride of Otho should not be without a gift at my 
hands. May ye both be happy!” 

With these words, the stranger turned and passed from the hall 
silent as a shadow. 

“ Bring back the stranger!” cried the Greek, recovering her sur- 
prise. Twenty guests sprang up to obey her mandate. 

“No, no!” said Otho, waving his hand impatiently ; “ touch her 
not, heed her not at your peril.” 

The Greek bent over the flowers to conceal her anger, and from 
among them dropped the broken half of a ring. Otho recognized it 
at once; it was the half of that ring which he had broken with his 
betrothed. Alas, he required not such a sign to convince him that 
that figure, so full of ineffable grace, that touching voice, that simple 
action so tender in its sentiment, that gift, that blessing, came only 
from the forsaken and forgiving Leoline! 

But Warbeck, alone in his solitary tower, paced to and fro with 
agitated steps. Deep, undying wrath, at his brother’s baseness, 
mingled with one burning, one delicious hope. He confessed now 
that he had deceived himself when he thought his passion was no 
more; was there any longer a bar to his union with Leoline? 

In that delicacy which was breathed into him by his love, he had 
forborne to seek, or to offer her the insult of consolation. He felt 
that the shock should be borne alone, and yet he pined, he thirsted 
to throw himself at her feet. 

Nursing these contending thoughts, he was aroused by a knock 
at his door; he opened it—the passage was thronged by Leoline’s 
maidens; pale, anxious, weeping. Leoline had left the castle, but 
with one female attendant; none knew whither: they knew too 
soon. From the hall of Sternfels she had passed over in the dark 
and inclement night, to the valley in which the convent of Born- 
hofen offered to the weary of spirit and the broken of heart, a refuge 
at the shrine of God. 

At daybreak the next morning, Warbeck was at the convent’s 
gate. He saw Leoline: what a change one night of suffering had 
made in that face, which was the fountain of all loveliness to him. 
He clasped her in his arms; he wept; he urged all that love could 
urge; he besought her to accept that heart which had never wronged 
her memory by a thought. ‘Oh, Leoline, didst thou not say once 
that these arms nursed thy childhood ; that this voice soothed thine 
early sorrows! Ah, trust to them again and for ever. From a love 
that forsook thee turn to the love that never swerved.” 

“No,” said Leoline; “no. What would the chivalry of which 
thou art the boast—what would they say of thee, if thou weddest 
one affianced and deserted, who tarried years for another, and 
brought to thine arms only that heart which he had abandoned ? 
No; and even if thou, as I know thou wouldst be, wert callous to 
such wrong of thy high name, shall I bring to thee a broken heart, 
and bruised spirit? shalt thou wed sorrow and not joy? and shall 
sighs that will not cease, and tears that may not be dried, be the 
only dowry of thy bride? Thou, too, for whom all blessings should 
be ordained? No, forget me; forget thy poor Leoline! She hath 
nothing but prayers for thee.”’ 

In vain Warbeck pleaded; in vain he urged all that passion and 
truth could urge; the springs of earthly love were for ever dried up 
in the orphan’s heart, and her resolution was immoveable—she tore 
herself from his arms, and the gate of the convent creaked harshly 
on his ear. 

A new and stern emotion now wholly possessed him; naturally 
mild and gentle, when once aroused to anger, he cherished it with 
the strength of a calm mind. Leoline’s tears, her sufferings, her 
wrongs, her uncomplaining spirit, the change already stamped up- 
on her face, all cried aloud to him for vengeance. “ She is an or- 
phan,” said he, bitterly; ‘she hath none to protect, to redress her, 
save me alone. My father’s charge over her forlorn youth descends 
of right to me. What matters it whether her forsaker be my bro- 
ther? he is her foe. Hath he not crushed her heart? Hath he not 
consigned her to sorrow till the grave? And with what insult; no 
warning, no excuse; with lewd wassailers keeping revel for his 
new bridals in the hearing—before the sight--of his betrothed. 
Enough! the time hath come, when, to use his own words, “ one 
of us two must fall!’ He half drew his glaive as he spoke, and 
thrusting it back violently into the sheath, strode home to his soli- 
tary castle. The sound of steeds and of the hunting horn met him 
at his portal; the bridal train of Sternfels, all mirth and gladness, 
were panting for the chase. 

That evening a knight in complete armour entered the banquet- 
hall of Sternfels, and defied Otho, on the part of Warbeck of Lie- 
benstein, to mortal combat. 

Even the templar was started by so unnatural a challenge; but 
Otho, reddening, took up the gage, and the day and spot were fixed. 
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Discontented, wroth with himself, a savage gladness seized him ; 
he loaged to wreak his desperate feelings even on his brother. Nor 
had he ever in his jealous heart forgiven that brother his virtues and 
his renown. 

At the appointed hour the brothers met as foes. Warbeck’s visor 
was up, and all the settled sternness of hie soul was stamped upon 
his brow. But Otho, more willing to brave the arm than to face 
the front of his brother, kept his visor down; the templar stood by 
him with folded arms. It was a study in human passions to his 
mocking mind. Scarce had the first trump sounded to this dread 
conflict, when a new actor entered on the scene. The rumour of so 
unprecedented an event had not failed to reach the convent of Born- 
hofen ; and now, two by two, came the sisters of the holy shrine, 
and the armed men made way, as with trailing garments and veiled 
faces they swept along into the very lists. At that moment one 
from among them left her sisters, and with a slow majestic pace, 
paused not till she stood right between the brother foes. 

“ Warbeck,” she said, in a hollow voice, that curdled up his dark 
spirit as it spoke, “is it thus thou wouldst prove thy love, and main- 
tain thy trust over the fatherless orphan that thy sire bequeathed to 
thy care? Shall I have murder on my soul?’ At that question 
she paused, and those who heard it were struck dumb and shud- 
dered. ‘The murder of one man by the hand of his own brother! 
Away, Warbeck! I command.” 

* Shall I forget thy wrongs, Leoline ?”’ said Warbeck. 

“Wrongs! they united me to God! they are forgiven; they are 
no more: earth has deserted me, but heaven hath taken me to its 
arms;—sball I murmur at the change? And thou, Otho, (here her 
voice faltered)—thou, does thy conscience smite thee not—wouldst 
thou atone for robbing me of hope by barring against me the future? 
Wretch that I should be, could I dream of mercy—could I dream of 
comfort, if thy brother fell by thy sword in my cause? Otho, I have 
pardoned thee, and blessed thee and thine. Once, perhaps, thou 
didst love me ; remember how I loved thee—cast down thine arms.” 

Otho gazed at the veiled form before him. Where had the soft 
Leoline learned io command? He turned to his brother; he felt all 
that he had inflicted upon both; and casting his sword upon the 
ground, he knelt at the feet of Leoline, and kissed her garment with 
a devotion that votary never lavished on a holier saint. 

The spell that lay over the warriors around was broken; there 
was one loud cry of congratulation and joy. ‘‘ And thou, Warbeck!”’ 
said Leoline, turning to the spot where, still motionless and haughty, 
Warbeck stood. 

‘Have I ever rebelled against thy will?” said he, softly; and 
buried the point of his sword in the earth. “Yet, Leoline, yet,” 
added he, looking at his kneeling brother, “ yet art thou already 
better avenged than by this steel!” 

“ Thou art! thou art !”’ cried Otho, smiting his breast; and slowly, 
and scarce noting the crowd that fell back from his path, Warbeck 
left the lists. 

Leoline said no more ; her divine errand was fulfilled ; she looked 
long and wistfully after the stately form of the knight of Liebenstein, 
and then with a slight sigh, she turned to Otho; “ this is the last 
time we shall meet on earth. Peace be with us all.” 

She then, with the same majestic and collected bearing, passed on 
towards the sisterhood; and as, in the same solemn procession, 
they glided back towards the convent, there was not a man present, 
no, not even the hardened templar, who would not, like Otho, have 
bent his knee to Leoline. 

Once more Otho plunged into the wild revelry of the age; his 
castle was thronged with guests, and night after night the lighted 
halls shone down athwart the tranquil Rhine. The beauty of the 
Greek, the wealth of Otho, the fame of the templar, attracted all the 
chivalry from far and near. Never had the banks of the Rhine 
known so hospitable a lord as the knight of Sternfels. Yet gloom 
seized him in the midst of gladness, and the revel was welcome only 
as the escape from remorse. The voice of scandal, however, soon 
began to mingle with that of envy at the pomp of Otho. The fair 
Greek, it was said, weary of her lord, lavished her smiles on others ; 
the young and the fair were always most acceptable at the castle; 
and, above all, her guilty love for the templar scarcely affected dis- 
guise. Otho alone appeared unconscious of the rumour ; and though 
he had begun to neglect his bride, he relaxed not in his intimacy 
with the templar. 

It was noon, and the Greek was sitting in her bower alone with 
her suspected lover; the rich perfumes of the east mingled with the 
fragrance of flowers, and various luxuries, unknown till then, in those 
northern shores, gave a soft and effeminate character to the room. 

“T tell thee,” said the Greek, petulantly, ‘that he begins to sus- 
pect; that I have seen him watch thee, and mutter as he watched, 
and play with the hilt of his dagger. Better let us fly ere itis too late, 
for his vengeance would be terrible were it once roused against us. 
Ah, why did I ever forsake my own sweet land for these barbarous 
shores! There, love is not considered eternal, and inconstancy a 
crime worthy death.” 

“Peace, pretty one,” said the templar, carelessly: “ thou know- 
est not the laws of our foolish chivalry. Thinkest thou I could fly 
froma knight’s halls like a thief in the night? Why, verily, even 
the red cross would not cover such dishonour. If thou fearest that 
thy dull Jord suspects, why let us part. The emperor hath sent to 
me from Frankfort. Ere evening, I might be on my way thither.” 

“And I left to brave the barbarian’s revenge alone? Is this thy 
chivalry ?” 

“Nay, prate not so wildly,” answered the templar. “Surely, 
when the object of his suspicion is gone, thy woman’s art and thy 
Greek wiles can easily allay the jealous fiend. Do I not know thee, 
Glycera? Why thou wouldst fool all.men save a templar.” 

“And thou, cruel, wouldst thou leave me?” said the Greek, weep- 
ing, “ how shall I live without thee ?” 

The templar laughed slightly. ‘Can such eyes ever weep with- 
out a comforter? But farewell; I must not be found with thee. 
To-morrow I depart for Frankfort; we shall meet again.” 

As soon as the door closed on the templar, the Greek rose, and 
pacing the room, said, “selfish, selfish; how could I ever trust 
him? Yet I dare not brave Otho alone. Surely it was his step 
that disturbed us in our yesterday’s interview. Nay, I will fly. I 
can never want a companion.” 


She clapped her hands; a young page appeared; she threw her- 
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The page approached, and love was mingled with his compassion. 

“Why weepest thou, dearest lady?” said he; “is there aught in 
which Conrade’s services—services--ah, thou hast read his heart— 
his devotion may avail ?’’ 

Otho had wandered out the whole day alone; his vassals had 
observed that his brow was more gloomy than its wont, for he usu- 
ally concealed whatever might prey within. Some of the most 
confidential of his servitors he had conferred with, and the confe- 
rence had deepened the shadow on his countenance. He returned 
at twilight; the Greek did not honour the repast with her presence. 
She was unwell, and not to be disturbed. The gay templar was 
the life of the board. 

“Thou carriest a sad brow to-day, Sir Otho,” said he; ‘good 
faith, thou hast caught it from the air of Liebenstein.” 

‘“‘T have something troubles me,” answered Otho, forcing a smile, 
“which I would fain impart to thy friendly bosom. The night is 
clear and the moon is up; let us forth alone into the garden.” 

The templar arose, and he forgot not to gird on his sword as he 
followed the knight. Otho led the way to one of the most distant 
terraces that overhung the Rhine. 

“Sir Templar,” said he, pausing, ‘answer me one question on 
thy knightly honour. Was it thy step that left my lady’s bower 
yester-eve at vesper ?” 

Startled by so sudden a query, the wily templar faltered in hisreply. 

The red blood mounted to Otho’s brow; “nay, lie not, sir knight; 
these eyes, thanks to God, have not witnessed, but these ears have 
heard from others of my dishonour.” 

As Otho spoke, the templar’s eye, resting on the water, perceived 
a boat fast rowing over the Rhine; the distance forbade him to see 
more than the outline of two figures within it. “She was right,” 
thought he ; “perhaps that boat already bears her from the danger.” 

Drawing himself up to the full height of his tall stature, the tem- 
plar replied haughtily— 

“ Sir Otho of Sternfels, if thou hast deigned to question thy vas- 
sals, obtain from them only an answer. It is not to contradict such 
minions that the knights of the temple pledge their word.” 

“ Enough,” cried Otho, losing patience, and striking the templar 
with his clenched hand, “ draw, traitor, draw.” 

Alone in his lofty tower, Warbeck watched the night deepen 
over the heavens, and communed mournfully with himself. “To 
what end,” thought he, “have these strong affections, these capa- 
cities of love, this yearning after sympathy been given me? Un- 
loved and unknown I walk to my grave, and all the nobler myste- 
ries of my heart are for ever to be untold.” 

Thus musing, he heard not the challenge of the warder on the 
wall, or the unbarring of the gate below, or the tread of footsteps 
along the winding stair; the door was thrown suddenly open, and 
Otho stood before him. “Come,’’ he said, in a low voice trembling 
with passion; “come, I will show thee that which shall glad thine 
heart. T'wofold is Leoline avenged.” j 

Warbeck looked in amazement on a brother he had not met since 
they stood in armseach against the other’slife, and he now saw that 
the arm that Otho extended to him dripped with blood, trickling drop 
by drop upon the floor. 

“Come,” said Otho, “follow me; it is my last prayer. Come, 
for Leoline’s sake, come.” 

At that name, Warbeck hesitated no longer; he girded on his 
sword and followed his brother down the stairs and through the 
castle-gate. The porter scarcely believed his eyes when he saw the 
two brothers, so long divided, go forth at that houralone, and seem- 
ingly in friendship. 

Warbeck, arrived at that epochin the feelings when nothing stuns, 
followed with silent steps the rapid strides of his brother. The two 
castles, as you are aware, are scarce a stone’s throw from each 
ether. In a few minutes Otho paused at an open space in one of the 
terraces of Sternfels, on which the moon shone bright and steady. 
“Behold,” he said, in a ghastly voice, “ behold!’ and Warbeck saw 
on the sward the corpse of the templar, bathed with the blood that 
even still poured fast and warm from his heart. 

“ Hark!’ said Otho. “Heit was who first made me waver in 
my vows to Leoline; he persuaded me to wed yon whited falsehood. 
Hark! he, who had thus wronged my real love, dishonoured me with 
my faithless bride, and thus—thus—thus’’—as grinding his teeth, he 
spurned again and again the dead body of the templar, “‘thus Leo- 
line and myself are avenged!” 

“And thy wife?” said Warbeck, pityingly. 

“ Fled—fled with a hireling page. It is well! she was not worth 
the sword that was once belted on— by Leoline.” ; 

The tradition, dear Gertrude, proceeds to tell us that Otho, though 
often menaced by the rude justice of the day for the death of the 
templar, defied and escaped the menace. On the very night of his 
revenge a long delirious illness seized him; the generous Warbeck 
forgave, forgot all, save that he had been once consecrated by Leo- 
line’s love. He tended him through his sickness, and when.he re- 
covered, Otho was an altered man. He foreswore the comrades 
he had once courted, the revels he had once led. The halls of Stern- 
fels were desolate as those of Leibenstein. The only companion 
Otho sought was Warbeck ; and Warbeck bore with him. They 
had no subject in common, for one subject Warbeck at least felt too 
deeply ever to trust himself to speak; yet did a strange and secret 
sympathy re-unite them. They had, at least, a common sorrow; 
often they were seen wandering together by the solitary banks of 
the river, or amid the woods, without apparently interchanging word 
or sign. Otho died first, and still in the prime of youth; and Warbeck 
was now left companionless. In vain the imperial court wooed him to 
its pleasures; in vain the camp proflered him the oblivion of renown. 
Ah! could he tear himself from a spot where morning and night 
he could see afar, amid the valley, the roof that she'tered Leoline, 
and on which every copse, every turf, reminded him of former 
days? His solitary life, his midnight vigils, strange scrolls about his 
chamber, obtained him by degrees the repute of cultivating the dark 
arts; and shunning, he became shunned by all. But still it was 
sweet to hear from time to time of the increasing sanctity of her 
in whom he had garnered up his lost thoughts of earth. She it 
was who healed the sick and relieved the poor; and the superstition 
of that age brought pilgrims from afar, to the altars that she served. 

Many years afterwards, a band of lawless robbers, who, ever and 
anon, broke from their mountain fastnesses to pillage, and to deso- 
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neither tower nor hut; nor even the houses of God himself; laid 
waste the territories round Bornhofen, and demanded treasure from 
the convent. The abbess, of the bold lineage of Rudesheim, refused 
the sacrilegious demand; the convent was stormed ; its vassals re- 
sisted; the robbers, inured to slaughter, won the day; already the 
gates were forced, when a knight at the head of a smali but hardy 
troop, rushed down from the mountain side, and turned the tide of 
the fray. Wherever his sword flashed, fell a foe. Wherever his 
war-cry sounded, was a space of dead men in the thick of the bat- 
tle. The fight was won; the convent saved; the abbess and their 
sisterhood came forth to bless their deliverer. Laid under an aged 
ouk, he was bleeding fast to death ; his head was bare and his locks 
were gray, but scarcely yet with years. One only of the sister- 
hood recognised that majestic face: one bathed his parched lips ; 
one held his dying hand; and in Leoline’s presence passed away 
the faithful spirit of the last lord of Leibenstein ! 

“Oh!” said Gertrude, through her tears, “surely you have a. ‘ered 
the facts—surel y—surely —it must have been impossible for Leoline, 
with a woman’s heart, to have loved Otho more than Warbeck ?”’ 

“My child,” said Vane, “so think women when they read a tale 
of love, and see ‘he whole heart bared before them; but not so act 
they in real life—when they see only the surface of character, and 
pierce not its depths—until it is too late!” 
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FIRST NOTICE. 

Txe ninth annual exhibition of paintings, ete., by this academy, 
was opened on the twenty-fifth of April; somewhat earlier in the 
season than has been the custom with its directore. The number 
of works exhibited is not quite so great as has been the case at the 
preceding exhibitions, and we are constrained to say that the pro- 
portion of very good pictures has also diminished still more decidedly. 
We suspect that the cause of this apparent depreciation is honoura- 
ble to the council, or perhaps we should rather say, to the most dis- 
tinguished of our artists. By far the greater number of the names 
included in the catalogue are new to fame; and it really appears as 
if the possessors of such as are more distinguished, had almost auni- 
versally and by common consent withheld their own productions, 
to give place to their younger and rising brethren in the art. For 
example—Jarvis has but one picture; Ingham only three; Cum- 
mings none: Inman only one; Morse two; and Weir but three. 
Of the sixty-nine exhibitors, the names of forty-two sre quite un- 
known to us, and, so far as we can learn, to the public generally. 
There is much of kindness and professional courtesy in this; and 
we can appreciate the motive, although, for our individual sake, we 
are strongly tempted to regret its consequence. 

In speaking, critically, of the paintings, certain grains of allowance 
must be given, for the reason above stated. With a few exceptions, 
they are the productions of young artists; indeed, we may almost 
say, of students; and it would be obviously harsh, if not uncandid, 
to weigh them in as nice a scale as it would be right to use in deal- 
ing with the works of older and more celebrated hands. 

No.1. Falstaf playing king. G. Flagg.—We are somewhat at 
a loss whether to applaud or condemn the boldness of this choice of 
subject. It is from the first part of King Henry the fourth, act second, 
scene fourth. There is considerable merit in the disposition of the 
figures, and the general arrangement of the picture; the prince, too, 
is well conceived and painted; but Falstaff is, to our taste, ex- 
cessively bad. The artist has mistaken the character of that fat, 
joyous knight. Falstaff was a gentleman by birth and education, 
a man of brilliant wit, and, arrant tippler as he was, not destitute of 
a certain species of refinement. In this picture he is a coarse buf- 
foon, a mere stupid, vulgar lump of fat. His attitude and his face 
are equally clownish and inexpressive. Poins, too, is exaggerated. 
There is a grievous want of care in the finish of the picture. 

5. View taken near Rouen, in France. Miss Breton.—If it were 
not for the sky, which has a marvellous resemblance to a coat of 
parti-coloured putty spread over its surface, this would be a credita- 
ble painting. 

9. View taken in the Pyrenees. Miss Breton.—The sky in this 
landscape is better; the perspective is faulty, and the general tone 
of the picture is hard. 

10. Carisbrook-castle. G. Oakley. 

1l. Italian coast-scene. W. M. Oddie.—These pictures have great, 
and very nearly equal merit. The fault of both is a Want of firm- 
ness in the tone of colouring. The hazy, sunset-look of the sky, in 
the latter, is excellent. 

15. Landscape. W. Bailey.—Very good. 

19. Ugolino. F.S. Agate.—This is another bold attempt; and 
although defective in some particulars, the artist loses no reputation. 
The subject has been found too mighty for more celebrated pencils 
than that of Mr. Agate. The principal figure, that of the starving 
father, has much of merit; the attitude is bold and free, and the re- 
verse of these has generally been the greatest fault of the artist. 
The children are all in too good condition; no one would suspect 
that they were dying of hunger. The introduction of the dim and 
shadowy outline of the gaunt fiend in the background, is poetic, if 
not appropriate. We repeat, the picture, although it has faults, is 
creditable to the artist, and shows decided improvement. 

20. Portrait of Rev. H. Morton. H. Inman,—This is the only 
picture exhibited by the artist. It is a perfect likeness, and, we thitik, 
finished more elaborately than is generally the case with Mr. In- 
man’s portraits. We hoped to see, in this exhibition, his recently- 
finished cabinet-picture, from the Bride of Lammermoor, of which 
the Philadelphia papers speak very highly. But the gentleman by 
whom it was ordered was impatient, we understand, to see it in his 
drawing-room, and it has gone to South Carolina. 

22. View on the Hudson river. R. W. Weir.—This is beyond all 
comparison the best landscape Mr. Weir has ever painted; and the 
best, too, in the exhibition. It represents cne of the loveliest pieces 
of scenery to be found in a section of the country which abounds 
with charming landscapes; and the artist has done full justice to its 
beauties. We have returned to it again and again, always with in- 
creased delight: and tried hard, but in vain, to detect a fault. Sky, 
perspective, disposition of light and shade, breadth, accuracy, and 








softness—ail are exquisite. 
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Number THE MINUTE-BOOE: Sir. 
A SERIES OF FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM ABROAD. 


BY THEODORE 8. FAY. 





A calm morning on the Mediterranean--a sudden breeze—navigation of the 


Mediterranean. 

‘* And ever lightly speeds their time 
While floating through the sunny clime ; 
The oceam calm, the breezes fair, 
And full of health the balmy air: 
And sweet their rest from morn till even, 
As idle as the clouds in heaven.” 

eee HEEE ESE 
“ Now fresh’ning breezes swell the sail, 
Low leans the vessel to the gale ; 
Bursts through the flood the pointed prow, 
That loves the sunny foam to throw, 
And thunders on before the wind, 
Long breaks of foam and whirl behind.” —Anon. 

Daypreak upon the Mediterranean. Is not the sky glorious, 
and the fresh air exhilarating, and the ‘sober certainty” of being 
here truly soul-stirring? See! the sun is coming—his top is just 
above the horizon. How superbly he illumines yonder heap of 
clouds lying so low along the heavens; and now his rosy beams 
gild the summits of that group of mountains, and gradually light 
them to their base. I cannot paint their magic beauties through 
the white mists that wrap their heads and break slowly from their 
bosoms. You may begin to distinguish the sweet scenes of nature 
—vales and rocks and broad spots of green—banks of sand, tracks 
of chalky white, and here and there rugged precipices or marked 
promontories ; yet all soft and picture-like, and clothed with those 
aerial and skyey tints which require from the artist his most tender 
colours and delicate touch. Look how finely the light and shadow 
strike across the coast, as it becomes more and yet more distinctly 
visible. What a variety of lovely optical illusions. I could almost 
fancy those billowy hills the shores of the Hudson at West Point, 
only they are higher, wilder, greater in number, and more pictur- 
esquely grouped. Besides, we have here no wooden cottages and 
villages. That large white building which reflects the full stream 
of sunshine, is a castle, and there lie a cluster of fishermen’s huts— 
and a river—and a fortress—and a town of white stones—and the 
relics of an ancient wall, partly up the mountain. Then we float 
here on no narrow river, meandering peacefully between verdant 
banks, but behind us spreads a limitless plain of green water. No. 
I am not, only in reverie, beneath a foreign sky. I am looking on 
Spain, the waves of the Mediterranean flowing at her feet—the 
millions of her children awakening in her vales—the breath of 
lemons, oranges and the vine upon her breezes, and the sunshine 
of a most heavenly morning breaking over her hills. It is a won- 
derful world and a beautiful, and I never loved it more than on 
this balmy morning. I think I could spend a thousand years deli- 
ciously in travelling, only I know that even in the brief span allotted 
to human beings they so manage to exhaust all their sources of 
pleasure; that in a few years the objects which now overcome me 
with a delight so irrepressible and childish, might cease any longer 
to bestow gratification. And are not these appropriate meditations 
for a sunshiny morning on the Mediterranean? 

1 fear this wandering life will destroy my relish for quiet retire- 
ment. I am becoming so accustomed to scenes of animation and 
wonder, that I shall hereafter require a whale or a classic sea—a 
few ruined towers, or a volcano, to stay my appetite for breakfast. 
Indeed, I may be said really to pamper my palate with these noble 
varieties. I am smacking my lips now at the serving up of the Ba- 
learic Islands, by way of a bon bouche, till we reach the coast of 
France, and feast on the enchantments of Italy. 





There is peculiar pleasure, during fine weather, in early rising 
upon this sea. I cannot sleep after daybreak for my curiosity. The 
first streak of dawn finds me pacing the deck, and I think those dim 
and silent hours, when the world is lighted by the combined charms 
of morning and evening, by far the pleasantest of the twenty-four. 
Every where the coming on of morning is radiant and sublime. It is 
no emblem of sorrow and the grave, like the closing day, but it speaks 
to the soul in its own splendid language of hope and triumph. The 
reddening of the pearly sky, the paling of the tremulous stars, the 
intense fires of the eastern clouds as of cities burned and volcanoes 
spouted ; and the sun himself, moving up like a stately monarch 
among his heralds, and leaving even their resplendent glories dim- 
med behind him. The soul exults to read the great promise, and 
bows before the Creator in faith and adoration. But over these 
renowned waves and celebrated shores the day breaks with a glory 
which is shared by the earth; and I am regularly a spectator count- | 
ing the white-winged galliots and feluccas which steal like spirits | 
over the water, marking the tide of day flow up the beach of heaven, 
hiding the golden sands—and hanging over the quarter-rail, ena- 
moured of the romantic shore, whose hills gleam through the hazy 
sunshine like dusky silver. 

The brig is now swinging slowly around in a perfect calm, and 
with a multitude of other vessels, all hanging in the stillness like 
flies in a web; and I shall be glad if the old spider does not pounce 
down upon us in the shape of a Levanter. Every thing around us 
is motionless, and looks like a sunny painting ora vision. The sea 
spreads its immense floor of glass, bending here and there with a 
gentle unbroken motion. I have been sitting here till the broad 
day has roused all on board, vainly attempting to delineate the per- 
fect Eden around me ; but the fumes of a warm breakfast abate 
the glow of composition, and I willingly exchange the pencil for the 
knife, which I hope to wield with more success. Peter, whom, 


gives me the welcome summons. Farewell, then, summer sea and 
misty mountains, and farewell thou too, trusty friend and ally! By 
the difference in our longitade you are back some hours in the dark- 
ness—perhaps enjoying a quiet slumber—and the theatres of New- 
York have but recently pqured out their throngs. The fumes of 
whiskey-punch and tobacco-smoke are curling out of Windust’s, 
and the rolling of carriages has scarce died away by the Park. 
Well, peace to thy eyelids. May no musquito from Communipaw 
disturb thy rest. I leave thee to thy slumbers, hoping that if there 
be any “meaning in thy snores,” it purports only continued friend- 
ship to me and solid comfort to thyself. 





All my companions are getting impatient at this continuation of 
calm weather. They actually pine for land ; are ready to embrace 
a grove of real trees as affectionately as if they were their brothers 
and sisters, and are drawing many exaggerated visions of terres- 
trial felicity, enjoying as much animation in imagining them as they 
ever will in their possession. The captain is part owner of the brig, 
and paces the deck discontentedly, with his hands in his pockets, 
wearying the heavens with prayers for wind, and evidently fretting 
himself with pecuniary calculations. The sailors grumble in a calm, 
as they would in a storm. Peter has been away from home seven 
years, and has a father and mother who will not know him on his 
arrival, and whose acquaintance he betrays quite a pardonable 
anxiety to make ; and even Carlo is labouring under a palpable dis- | 


and navigators never feel safe till they escape from its lesser limits 
into the immense Atlantic. The conflict of numberless opposing 
winds and currents crowd it with fearful perils. Then there are 
lurking reefs and periodical tempests. It is full of shoals ; squally 
and tremendous blows at certain seasons ; extraordinary swells in 
particular places, and the most tenific, iron-bound coasts. The 
tempests are as dreadful in their consequences, as they are unna- 
tural in their appearance. Many of them blow beneath a heaven 
entirely cloudless, and off some coasts a brilliant sunset is their 
herald. The Bora of the gulf of Venice, is said to rush with sudden 
and furious gusts, and tremendous impetuosity from the depths of 
the mountains, and the several outlets of the islands, so that scarcely 
a vessel can encounter it without the utmost peril. Most of these 
fatal hurricanes, are preceded by signs, which afford to the experi- 
enced navigator tolerable warning. Among the ominous indications of 
the Bore, are low water end dark clouds from the mountains. It 
| lasts from ten to fifteen, and sometimes even thirty days, and with 
| other winds which oppose it at intervals, raises a sea, which our 
|| experienced mate deccribes as tremendous. There is on board a 
|| pamphlet of “piloting directions” from Gibraltar to Azoph, which 
offers more frightful reading than a book of one’s own debts, or a 
treatise on human diseases. It is a mass of awful hints and inu- 
endoes. The chart, too, is garnished with warnings of an equally 
encouraging nature—dangerous roadsteads—violent breakers, and 














quietude, and is continually mounted on the tafferel, looking wist- || 


capes fi for sudden changes of wind. In one place lurks a 
rock, in another spreads a shallow, and in a third roars a whirlpool ; 


fully towards the shore, and licking his lips with all the eloquence || while other portions of our path are marked “‘a reef said to lie 
of sentiment and the ardour of desire. But the greatest malcontent | here, but its position is uncertain ;” here “a track of mud,” and 
is the cook. He is a practical man, and does not trouble his pate || there «a sweep of current.” All this might make me tremble, did 1 
about the beauties of nature. He has, indeed, been kept so close || not reflect that we are equally beset with perils cn the shore, and that 


to business, that he has not found time to acquire the useless ac- || indeed the whole sea of life is just so full of contrary winds and 


|| tides and destructive whirlpools. But a truce to prosing, and away 
| even with wisdom if she preaches only to terrify ; and with truth her- 


complishments of reading and writing, and to his other practical 
qualifications adds a profound contempt for mountains, sea-coasts, 


rainbows, sunsets, dilapidated towers, mouldering towns, and such } self, when she appears but to weep over what cannot be prevented or 
foolish matters. He begins to hint about a deficiency in the stores. | retrieved. Although the most prosperous should be ever ready 
I Sm HO epicure ; but when you speak of leaving off eating and || for misfortunes, they need not embitter moments of peace with 
drinking altogether—that would be awkward. | unavailing forebodings. The adventurer on the ocean should be ever 


prepared for the storm; but it would be folly to lose a favourable 





Afternoon.—A sudden breeze. How it stirs up and animates the | 
lazy scene! The languid vessels around have spread their wings 
like the eagle in his flight, and dart foaming through the sea. The 
late mirror deep is curled into a thousand dashing and snow-crested | 
waves. Our own old brig, with her canvass full, is rushing on her | 
course. The captain is quite in spirits again, and stands levelling | 
his glass upon the various objects of the advancing shore, while 
Carlo perched up on his hind legs, is striving with whines of impa- 
tience to investigate them with his unassisted sight. My compa- 
nions have shut their books and opened their eyes, and are re-in- 
spired with agreeable anticipations. Even I have caught the con- 


tagious liveliness ; and as for the doctor, he looks like a man who | 


has drawn a prize in the lottery, and in the hurry of his delight, 
has served up supper three quarters of an hour too early ; resolved, 
at least, to do all in his power to expedite our journey. Well, dear 
M , hight falls. The sunis no longer in the heavens, and the 
damp dews have dyiven us below. I feel half-inclined to describe 





to you our little cabin as we all sit busy and silent around the table, | 


with no other sound than the occasional turning over of a leaf ; the 
scratching of my own pen over the paper, and the washing of the 
sea against the stern of the vessel, as the lumbering hulk breaks 
through its liquid tide. It would make a pretty picture, but my 
friends would not like to be thus betrayed into the public notice. 
Now, you and I, you know, are veteran actors and tread the stage, 
if without triumph, at least without fear ; but they, were we to make 
them the subjects of our delineations, would feel as awkward as a 
casual visitor during the performance of a play at the side scenes 
of a theatre, were some wag to thrust him unexpectedly upon the 
stage, in the full view of the audience. 


Wednesday morning.—I awake with the sound of rushing waters. 
The suspended lamp swings violently from the cabin. The voice 
of the helmsman proclaims “ eight bells.”” There is a change in 
the watch. It is morning, I must up and commence a new day. 

There certainly is an uncommonly fresh wind. The vessel rolls 
very heavily. I have half fractured my skull against a beam, und 
nearly broken my neck in a rash attempt to turn round without 
holding on. There! over goes the basin of water, splash, upon 
the floor, my soap has started away among the biscuit-barrels. 
My boots are walking off without any legs in them, and I grasp my 
tooth-brush as I would a fresh caught eel. In dressing, I have per- 
formed so many extraordinary flourishes, that you might mistake me 


for a highly-sublimated French dancing-master in the paroxysms | 


of a minuet, only my pirouettes are more remarkable for energy 
than grace. While washing my face, I hold on like a drowning 
man clinging to a plank for his life, and I draw on my coat in the 
attitude of a Roman gladiator in the heat of a battle. Well, I am 
clothed at last, and now for the deck. Heigh! here’s a change. 
The sea is lashed into a turbulent waste of billows. The high land 
faintly visible in the distance—not a remnant of a cloud to be seen— 


|| breeze by keeping his sails furled for fear of tempests, which may 
|| not blow ; and philosophy, as well as religion, directs each man to 
| expect death ; but we need not, like some ancient moralist, always 


keep a coffin in our bed-rooms. 





Off Cape St. Antonio, Spanish coast. 


The wind is ahead this morning, and the temperature that of a 
chilly New-York October. We are all rubbing our hands briskly, 
and enlisting the services of cloaks and coats. The captain stands 
|| a little forward, looking towards Marseilles, in an attitude of forced 
|| patience and chilly reflection. Peter has adorned his little dumpy 
body and bandy-legs, with a duplicate pair of trousers, and his 
head with an enormous French cap, which finishes him off with a 
most ludicrous air of dignity. Carlo (between whom and myself 
a sincere attachment has at length sprung up) stands shivering in 
| the wind, and soliciting my attention beseechingly, with his fore- 
|| paws against my coat, as if anxious to ascertain whether we are to 
|| pass the rest of our lives at sea, and the poor cold hens look as if 
they all had their hands in their pockets, and wished the d——] had 

Captain H., and the brig Sultana. 
We have been running along the sinuosities of the Spanish coast, 
now close upon her barren and naked hills which, again, lie far off 
jin our horizon, a range of clouds printing their sharply indented 
outlines against the sky like the teeth of a saw. The voyage, I 
fear, will be unusually protracted. The captain watches the sky, 
the compass and the shore, with increasing eagerness and impa- 
I tience. The careless wind which “ bloweth where it listeth,” the 
| creature of accident, the emblem of caprice, is what he now prin- 
| cipally depends upon for happiness, and it has such an effect upon 
| his spirits, that I can always predict the state of his mind from the 
|| weathercock. We glide so slowly by capes, cities, ruins and moun- 
|| tains, without a good chance to examine any, opposed by contrary 
| winds, and detained by provoking calms, struggling on from Malaga 
} to Carthagena, from Alicante to Valentia, nearer and nearer to our 
| place of disembarkation, yet so saddly baffled in our attempts to 
|| gain it, that I myself am getting tired. We are now but a few 
! hundred miles from Marseilles. I confess my philosophy begins to 
|; waver with the weathercock. 
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! ORIGINAL PAPERS FROM THE ATTICK. 
H POETRY AS A BRANCH OF MANUFACTURE. 

HW Tue encouragement of this branch of our manufactures, ap- 
|| pears to have been hitherto unnoticed by our propagators of 
|| tariffs and customs, but it is high time that a different state of 
| things should ensue, and therefore, arming ourselves with the 
|| weapons of editorial dictatorship, we beg to recommend, that a duty 
|| be laid upon the importation of all foreign poetry, for the pur- 








and here comes up the sun without the least parade, like a king | pose of encouraging the domestic manufacture of the article. The 
incog. whom common men may look on without being dazzled. We | proper arrangement of the details of this bill, will, undoubtedly, be 
have been running eight knots all night directly on our course, and | attended with many difficulties, but the committee on manufac- 
yonder, through a watery haze, Cape de Gat stretches into the sea. | ture (to which we would suggest that it may be referred) will, no 

The spot where we are is marked on the chart, “heavy breakers |} doubt, be able to obviate them all. Should an ad valorem duty be 
in blowing weather.” They are increasing greatly even now, and || laid, we are apprehensive that it would not only be almost impos- 
heaving their broad breasts above the quarter-rail, afford a spirited || sible to determine the worth of the article, but that the expense of 
ocean view. We have been watching the stately lift of each giant collection would exceed the impost received. Probably the best me- 
wave as it swells up majestically to the light ; the dark inky blue || thod will be to charge by the yard, fixing a rate for each of the dif- 
breaking into pure emerald or snowy-white, as the swollen moun- || ferent kinds of verse. The last regulation will be necessary, as 
tain sweeps by bursting in the sun. This is, indeed, the ocean. || it would be unjust to tax a yard of lyric as high as the same quan- 








somehow or other, we have quite forgotten among these mountains, 





The very ‘“‘undigue pontus” of Virgil. But it is a dangerous place, tity of alexandrine. 
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Such an intervention of the legislative body of our country has 
becoming extremely necessary, and will, if adopted, prove of much 
benefit to various classes of our citizens; not only will the noble 
productions of the poet meet with a ready and profitable demand, 





have not yet attained the full strength of their poetical faculties, 
and who consequently cannot grapple with a four-footed simile, or 
master a mammoth epithet, that they should use those already 
slain by the sharp pens of their predecessors ; they can find a choice 





but the quili-dealer, the paper and ink manufacturers, nay, num- |) collection of them in Moore and Byron. If they wish to be exceed- 


berless others will be put in the way of exercising and being re- 
warded for native ingenuity. We have now many of our most 
enterprising young citizens engaged in the business of making 
verses, but their efforts have hitherto been cramped by the con- 
tinual pouring in of the productions of foreigners. The low price 
of labour in Europe, has tended literally to flood our country with 
imported poetry, which from its cheapness, and freedom from duty, 
has almost entirely taken the precedence of native skill. 

If these suggestions should not be noticed by our representa- 
tives, we would recommend that the ballot-boxes be made the 
means of procuring the just rights of the parties interested, and 
from the great number of our poets, we feel confident that they 
will soon succeed. In the meantime, let them not be dismayed ; 
let them use every exertion to rhyme down these imported nui- 
sances. Of this we are certain, that the machinery for making 
poetry is extremely perfect with us; we have no lack of imagina- 
tion, plenty of rhyming and quotation dictionaries, and our sense 
of the sublime and beautiful is exquisite. The raw materials are 
also extremely abundant. We have innumerable purling streams, 
abundance of moon, quantities of starlight, some very beautiful 
tempests, excellent patterns of lightning and very hollow and deep 
thunder. Our shore has its dirty face washed by a very old 
ocean, and we have some fine dark forests. We certainly have no 


fairy knolls, but we have some very pretty Indian mounds. When | 


the sky is not too cloudy, we can see a most majestic sun-rise 
every morning, and the evening will furnish us with a soothing dis- 
play of his setting. Then there are our large rivers, which will 
make excellent similes, comparatives, and allegories, for describing 
the course of truth, time, actions or passions. Our mountains may 
be cut up into images of majesty, and such of them as are covered 
with an eternal nightcap of snow, will be useful for illustrating 
purity. As to winds, zephyrs and breezes, we have them in every 
variety, they can be furnished from a fostering favonian air, to a 
“‘ ruffian blast” from the angry north. 

Now, we think that with all these advantages, these wind and 
water powers, our poets might (particularly if assisted by a favour- 
able legislative action) successfully compete with all other nations. 


We are glad to see in our native productions such a tendency | 


to fill the lines with epithet—this is the very soul of poety. Poetry 
bedewed plentifully with this ingredient, is like a beautiful woman’s 


head encircled by a glittering tiara of diamonds; we gaze on the || 


lustre of the gems ; we forget the lovely face. Our imaginations 
are dazzled, blinded and divinely mystified. It should be so. 


Poetry should produce emotions, but not actions. It should be 


splendidly indefinite and sentimentally obscure. To accomplish 
this, nothing is of so much use as the epithet; for as no precise 
meaning can be attached to it, so there is nothing upon which the 
mind can reason; and it must ever be borne in remembrance, 
that the further reason can be kept away, the more powerful will 
be the effect of poetry. The modern poet must not attempt to 
touch any thing that has even the scent of logic about it; or, if 
compelled by necessity to do so, he must sprinkle it with all the 
essences and perfumes of composition which his shop affords ; co- 
lour it up with a rainbow, a setting sun, or a dying dolphin ; and 
above all else, garnish it with, at least, half a dozen thundering 
sesquipedalian epithets. By these means he may probably prevent 
it from being recognized. But if the bedizened thought should, in 
spite of all this precaution, show the least trace of its origin ; if 
its sombre face should peep forth lackadaisically from under its 
redundancy of ornament, the author must be content to have his 
poem condemned as flat. However this it but seldom to be appre- 
hended, if proper care is taken in the manufacture. 

The epithet may be called the vital fluid of poetry, and the lines 
are but veins for giving it circulation. Since, then, its importance 
is so great, it becomes necessary that all poets who would excel, 
should be acquainted with the proper manner of using it to advan- 
tage. We shall not at present give them any particular rules for 
this purpose, but as we profess to have an especial eye to their 
interest, may as well inform them that it consists of a repetition of 


soft and indefinite ideas, or rather not ideas, but the shade or co- | 1.4 to visit them, the widow of the intendant of Alengon, who was 


louring of them. It is used for attributing to an object, as woman, 
or passion, as love, some peculiar quality which that object does 
not actually possess, but which if we were to throw off the shoes |) 
of reality and put on the loose slippers of fancy, we might suppose 
it did or could. It serves like paint to cover the poorness of the 
fabric, and therefore when real ideas are scarce—which owing to || 
the great demand for them is often the case—it is extremely use- || 
ful. Ideas, like game, require to be hunted for, but epithets are || 
as plenty as good intentions, so there can be no excuse for the |! 


poet who does not use them abundantly. 
The epithet may be used to much advantage in ornamenting a 
simile, as 
« Like seraph of golden wing, H 
Like magic fingers.” 
It will be perceived in the first instance, that the poetry of the line, |; 
hangs entirely upon the peg of the epithet “ golden.” In the se- || 
cond, we have a still more beautiful example. Like fingers, would || 
have been foolish. Who would not have turned up his nose and cried |, 
flat, if the line had been divested of the word “ magic?” There | 
would have been no merit in comparing any thing to fingers, for || 
some of them are anything but poetical, but when the plum epithet || 
is put into the pudding of the line, the appetite of our fancy is sti- | 
mulated to such a degree, that we fall to it heartily. | 


ingly sublime, they can use some of the compound ones from Mil- 
ton; in using the latter, however, it will be neeessary, in order to 
avoid the meanness of plagiarism, that they should transpose the 
words. The best method would probably be to collect a number 


in a commonplace-book, ' to be used on the mellowing of occa- 


| have done so without reason. It is the business of criticism to 
| grumble, and they will attend to it; but let not those who wish to 


inability to produce the like, or else actual failure in having attempt- 
ed it. The other day we were witnesses to a specimen of this 
propensity to condemn. A young poet was showing his productions 
to a critic. The poet appeared to be full of the burning enthusiasm, 
| the sighing after fame, and the distaste to the world, so common to 





the midnight lamp,” and he had high hopes for its success. The 

critic, after duly wiping his spectacles, placed them upon his pro- 

boscis—it was very large and snufly. He did the proper quantity 

| of a hem, hem, a hem, and commenced. What a contrast between 
the studied dignity of the critic and the anxious appearance, the 

| agitated face of the verse manufacturer. The critic read, 

| “* Majestic sweet enchanting being, thou 

| Enthroned celestial,” ete. 

There was something more about “ seraphic wires,” “ white lovely 

joys,” ete. which we have forgotten. However, on hearing these 

lines, his own creation, read by another, what a smile was that 

which lighted up the lantern of the poor poet, but on casting his 

| eyes (they had a slight inclination to obliquity) upon the face 








| we do not think they can in any person but a critic. ‘ Why, sir, 
| your verses are—that is—you rhyme exceedingly well—they are 


| mercantile manner, at least seventy-five per cent.” 

‘Good heavens !” ejaculated the poet, ‘“ why it is my epithets, 
| the very points on which I rested my hopes of fame, that you are 
finding fault with.” Now what ignorance, or what cavilling mali- 
ciousness was this, to call the medium, by which we convey our 
j bess ideas of softness, blandness, smoothness and sentimentality, 
| by the chilling, stiff, formal, pragmatical name of adjective. 








ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 
PLAYING TRICKS. 
From the French. 

A circumstance occurred about this time in the neighbourhood of 
Montivilliers, which I do not think useless to relate to you, were it 
only to forewarn you against certain pastimes with which people 
of bad taste sometimes amuse themselves in the country. I speak of 
those’kinds of diversions which consist of playing tricks. A young 
member of parliament from Normandy, named M. de Martain- 
ville, (newly married,) had assembled in his chateau about twenty 
persons who had intended to pass the holidays there, and among 
the number were several officers of the neighbouring garrisons. 

They pierced the walls and floors to attach threads to your cur- 
tains and coverlids; they dug holes concealed beneath the grass to 
| cause the overthrow of rider and steed; they put salt in your cof- 
| fee, pepper in your tobacco, and coloquintida at the edge of your 
goblet, Burgundy pitch in your linen, and chopped horsehair in the 
| Sheets of your bed. You may imagine that there were frogs and 
| crabs in every bed in the castle. That is a fundamental idea in 
these provincial mystifications, and they tell me it is the fifst 
| thought which enters the minds of these charming country wags. 
No one could go to visit the young couple without finding himself 
assailed by all this vulgar fun of snares and impertinent jokes, 
which made their castle a rock and a shoal for all the neighbour- 
ing nobility. 

Le Martainville and his lady expected Madame Herault de Sechel- 











going to the waters of Barege by short journies, and they had in- 
vited her to rest several days at Martainville. It is as well to men- 
tion that she was recovering from an inflammation of the lungs—that 
she had an income of sixty thousand livres, and the Martainvilles 
were her principal heirs. She was an old ‘‘femme de robe,” infinitely 
fastidious and whimsical, and exacting to an excess one of those 
real intendantes who are flattered by the society of a small town, 
and who never take the trouble to turn up the cards at reversis ; 
alluding to which Cardinal de Fleury used to-say to the young king, 
when he played thoughtlessly, ‘‘ Madame L’Intendante, it is your 
turn to turn up the cards.” 

“Ah!” said the Martainvilles to all their flocks of starlings and 
crows, “no more follies during the stay of Aunt de Sechelles. Be 
wise and serious, gentlemen and ladies, and do not forget that she 
is a rich relation.” 

They had removed, I don’t know what, lady president, to re- 
serve the best room for this illustrious valetudinarian, and placed all 
the most commodious furniture in the chamber destined for her, as 
well as all the most charming Chinese ornaments and Porcelaines 
de Saxe in the house. Care was taken to keep a fine poularde au 
gros sel, with pigeons bouillis a l' orge mondée, and cailles au lai- 
tues, without counting fresh eggs in cold water, Alicant wine in 
warm water. In short, the kitchen and whole household of Martain- 
ville had been kept under arms for more than eight days, and 
Madame L’Intendante did not arrive! The family began to be un- 





We would recommend to the fledglings of the muses, those who /! 





|| mingled pity and contempt, if such feelings can Le assimilated, and 


| mere verses—so confoundedly full of adjectives—why, sir, if the | 
| adjectives were taken out, your verses would lose, to speak in a 
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| from the different poets, and arrange them under proper heads, |) 
sion.” We are aware that some critics have cried out against these || 


unmeaning strings of epithets, as they call them, and we think they || 


become proficients be dismayed, for it generally proceeds from an || 


the species. This piece was one over which he had “ wasted | 


You must know that the master of the house had never seen his 
| wife’s aunt, and she had not herself seen her old relation since the 

age of five or six years, from which originated the idea of playing 
| them a trick. Among this facetious troop, was a little Mr. Clermont 
| D’Amboise, who, be it said in passing, wished to marry me some 
| years after, but the gratitude that I owe him does not prevent me 
| from saying that he was a villanuus, little, yellow rascal. He was 
| to be disguised as an old woman; a young officer intended to dress 
| himself as a waiting- woman ; and above all things they had taken 
| great care to conceal the preparations of these disguises, which 
were only known to two or three persons; but they were divulged by 
| the attendant of a dandy in the society. Immediately art was op- 
posite to art, and arrangements were made to mystify the mysti- 
| fiers. Thus, while they were waiting to receive the masqueraders 
with buffets and abuse in the best possible manner, lo! the real In- 
tendante arrived. They precipitated themselves on her like an ava- 
lanche, tore her furbelowed gown, her stiffened collar, her cap, her 
wig, and finally treated in such a cruel manner, that the thing is 
, horrible to think of. The poor lady was so suddenly seized, that 
| she could neither cry out nor utter a single word, but in their excla- 
; mations she heard the most perfidious revelations. “ Vile ostrich ! 
tiresome woman! old dowager! ah, you are going to the waters to 
make your heirs languish, are you? here are mineral waters—-here 
are baths !”’ and kicks and cuffs, and pailfulls of pump-water fell on 
her amidst the most frightful tumult. After a quarter of an hour of 
| such treatment, she had fallen beneath the blows and remained pros- 
trate on the pavement of the hall, when they perceived that she 
showed no signs of life. Lights were brought and they beheld not 






| the little Clermont, but the poor old lady almost dead. 


Every “ue flec. from the castle except the relations, who tore their 
hair, and could not come into her presence without feeling the deep- 
est horror! She died the third day, and as she had made no will, 
it was found that the fortune was naturally to devolve to the Mar- 





| 
| 


|| of the critic, oh, misery! that face was twisted into a kind of | 


tainvilles. They were thus compromised in the public opinion to 
such a degree, that the dreadful mistake was judicially inquired into, 
and M. de Martainville was obliged to appear in his defence. 

As he was full of honour, and his wife was delicacy itself, they 
would touch absolutely nothing of the inheritance which they gave 
up to the collateral heirs. Soon after they sold the fine manor of 
Martainville, and even changed their name to that of their barony 
of ——, which the family still bear. Madame de Maintenon said 
that good taste implies good sense, and that is the moral of this 
anecdote. 
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A NIGHT AND DAY ON THE HOLY ISLAND, 
Tr was late on an evening in August, when we left the island of 


Luing, on a fishing expedition to the Holy Island, one of the He- 


| brides, intending to wait there till daybreak would enable us to 
| commence operations. 


After some hours of hard rowing we came 
in sight of the island, which was already occupied by several parties, 
as we saw by the fires kindled along the shore. The alternate dis- 
closure and concealment of the rocks and breakers, in the different 
states of light, gave a romantic dreariness to the scene, which was 
increased by the unintelligible voices which sounded through the 
whole. At length we landed, and made common cause with the 


| first group we reached ; some of those who composed it being lackily 


known to our boatmen. Here we met with some very strange 


| characters, such as one does not expect to encounter beyond the 
| precincts of a novel. There was “The Black King of the Islands,”’ 


“The Pirate Surgeon,” “The Stag-Hound,” etc. \ Unfortunately, 


| the singularity of most of them ended, as far as I was concerned, 


where it had begun, in the name. There was vox ef preterea nihil. 
They either could not or would not speak English. From this ob- 
jection, however, the surgeon was completely free, and his words, 
both in number and interest, were quite sufficient to atone for the 


| silence of every one else. He seemed, from the attention which his 
| sayings excited, to be a person of no small consideration in his line; 












| and, like one expected to talk, he seldom held his tongue. Before 
| presenting the reader with one of the stories wherewith the doctor 
| sought to beguile our night-watch, it may be proper to bring him, in 
some degree, acquainted with the corporeal appearance of that ex- 
| cellent person. When recording the prouder passages of his life, he 
| had a frequent habit of springing from his too humble posture of 
| recumbency at the fire-side, up to his full stature, which I had thus 
an opportunity of observing to be about five feet or thereby; his 
hair was black, and hung about his eyes, which seemed to reflect it, 
| by the similarity of their hue: his nose resembled a small pyramid 
attached to the face, came far down, and made the upper lip jut out, 
as we see it do in children, by pressure against a window-pane: the 
| chin was all but omitted, being scarcely visible; this arose from the 
| shortness of the under-jaw, a defect, according to a learned friend 
of ours, decisive of intellectual deficieney ; and truly he is right in 
| saying, that very many of our great men have the under-jaw long : 
| his brow was small and knotty; and these details combined to pro- 
| duce an expression of callous assurance: his shoulders were broad 
| and robust, being “ built,” as he said, “for a long voyage :’’ his body 
slender in proportion, and weather-dried: his legs inexpressibly 
formed, neither decidedly good, nor very bad: his feet large and 
| savage-looking: he wore a shallow, broad-brimmed hat, and sea-blue 
| clothes, whose appearance denoted ption from menial labour ; 
| but to those who did not know the doctor’s real profession, would, 
| by their very cleannegs, viewed in connection with his peculiar look, 
| make him appear only the more a roffian: he was between forty 
| and fifty years old, by his own calculation. Now for his story; 
| only I must premise, that being a landsman, I cannot pretend to 
| employ sea-terms. Indeed the narrator affected to be too genteel 
| to use many of them himself; I know not what may be thought of 
| bis substitutions. 
“ During the time,” said the pirate-doctor, “I was with old Zeb 
| Brainer, there came a better thing than that. We was in the open 
ocean off Madeira, to the south-west, running before a neat breeze, 
| when a sail! was exclaimed from the mast-head ; directly I heard 
| the call, I runs for the bows, and squaring my arms over a barrel- 
| head, I leans on the look-out, and smokes—so.””—(The doctor leant 
' over the fire and smoked.)—“ Well, she did show at last, and a short 











easy, and the guests were impatient. 


| run and small trouble and she was our own; goods aboard—ship . 
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scuttled—crew sent adrift with Teneriffe or the bottom before them. 
We kept the only two passengers, a young Spanish don and his 
sweetheart; and Zeb did lead them a dog’s life—that he did—but 
as it didn’t shorten my purse, my duty kept me clear. One good joke 
1 recollect :—The young lady was at her walks as usual on deck 
one evening; so she comes up to Zeb, and says in a sweet way, 
‘ How delightful the soft cool wind was.’ Now Zeb had a pipe in 
his cheek, and he draws a mouthful of smoke, and puffs it right into 
her eye, with a ‘Yes, Miss,’ at the same time, and a bow for an- 
swer. Then she screamed, and ran off a bit, and looked up to the 
skies, while the tears came down her cheeks; and wasn’t that a 
good’n? my word! wasn’t it? ha! ha! ha!”—(Here the doctor ap- 
pealed to all around—only one man laughed—I hope he had no 
English.) —“ The like of that at last touched her a bit, though, for she 
got bad in her health and sickened away, and died out of our hands; 
so the captain, to make some amends, and also, for he was not quite 
right, made us run for a small island, much as this where we are— 
and we erected a tent—and Ben Dollar, the carpenter, set to and 
made a coffin for the young Spaniard. When the coffining came 
about, the captain he was grogged—and stands swinging upon his 
legs, not well knowing what we were after ;—so the body was raised 
to be put in—and the coffin was too short ;—there was a puzzler! 
And how d’ye think we managed, then? Why, I seized hold of an 
axe that was on the ground, and giving a wide swing to make way, 
I chipped the head clean off, like an onion, and told the lubbers to 
chuck it under her shoulder. The young don grew turk by this, a.4 
was running at me, when Zeb, not knowing right what the matter 
was, because he had a glass in, seizes the axe from me, and with one 
blow, kills the poor don on the spot. That was an ugly job—and 
it was dearly paid for; as we all saw when the shark took Zeb 
down, as he was a-bathing.” 

By the time the doctor had finished this last of many horrible 
stories, we saw some of the boats beginning to move out in the gray 
dawn; and we immediately got on board, having the advantage of 
being at the nearest point to the fishing station, as it happened. One 
boat was a little in advance of us, making for a place where the 
sea-fowl were congregated—a sure sign of fish—and we followed it. 
Superstition has connected the greatest ultimate success with the 
person or party catching the first fish ; this fell to our lot, and we 
had excellent sport for many hours. It blew very hard at last, and 
we observed some of the boats putting about—one of these we fol- 
lowed, and as we were now far from land we had a difficult pull 
through the swell. On nearing the Holy Island, I was surprised to 
see our guide-boat rowing directly, as it seemed, against the precipi- 
tous rocks of the shore. At length she vanished through an almost 
imperceptible opening; we followed, and found ourselves in a snug 
little harbour, where we were gradually joined by the rest of the 
petty fleet. It now rained heavily, and we were driven for shelter 
to the roofless ruins of the Holy Island, which, I might have before 
stated, has no inhabi‘ants upon it. As night drew on, by means of 
juniper branches, pulled in our necessity from trees that appeared 
centuries old, we illuminated the gray walls and monuments of the 
Culdee chapel, where we sat eating saltless fish till the proper state 
of the tide would enable us to pass the smaller Corryvrechan. 
Nothing remarkable occurred on the voyage home; and a confused 
multitude of dreams, in which figured monks, flambeaux, whirlpools, 
and the shocking pirate-doctor, followed a night and a day on the 
Holy Island.—Republic of Letters. 





THE BACHELOR'S THERMOMETER. 


AGtatis 30. Looked back through a vista ten years; remember 
that at twenty, I looked upon a man of thirty asa middle-aged man; 
wondered at my error, and.protracted the middle-age to forty. Said 
to myself, ‘‘ Forty is the age of wisdum.” Reflected generally upon 
past life; wished myself twenty again, and exclaimed, “If I were 
but twenty, what a scholar I would be by thirty; but it is too late 
now.” Looked in the glass; still youthful, but getting rather fat. 
Young says, “a fool at forty, is a fool indeed ;” forty, therefore, must 
be the age of wisdom. 

31. Read in the Morning Chronicle, that a watchmaker in Paris, 
aged thirty-one, had shot himself for love. More fool the watch- 
maker! Agreed that nobody fell in love after twenty. Quoted 
Sterne. “The expression of fall in love, evidently shows love to 
be beneath a man.’ Went to Drury-lane, saw Miss Croutch in 
Rosetta, and fell in love with her. Received her ultimatum; none 
but matrimonious need apply. Was three months making up my 
mind, (a long time for making up such a little parcel,) when Kitty 











Crowtch eloped with Earl Buskon; pretended to be glad. Took three 
turns up and down thelibrary, and looked in the glass. Getting rather 
fat and florid. Met a friend in Gray’s Inn, who said I was evidently 
in rude health. Thought the compliment ruder than the health. 

32. Passion for dancing, rather on the decline. Voted sitting out 
play and farce one of the impossibilities. Still in the stage-box three 
nights per week. Sympathized with the public in vexation, occa- 
sioned by non-attendance the other three; can’t please every body. | 
Began vo wonder at the pleasure of kicking one’s heels on a chalked | 
flour till four in the morning. Sold bay mare, who reared at three | 
carnages, and shook me out of the saddle. Thought saddle-making | 
rather worse than formerly. Hair growing thin. Bought a bottle 
of Tricesion fluid. Mem ‘‘a flattering unction.” 

33. Hair thinner. Serious thoughts of a wig. Met Colonel Buck- 
horse, who wears one. Devil in a bush. Serious thoughts of letting 
italone. Met a fellow Etonian in the Green Park, who told me I 
wore well; wondered what he could mean. , Give up cricket-club, 
on account of the air about Paddington ; could not ran without being 
out of breath. 

34. Measured for a new coat. Tailor proposed fresh measure, 
hinting something about bulk. Old measure too short; parchment 
shrinks. Shortened my morning ride to Hampstead and Highgate, 
and wondered what people could see at Hendon. Determined not to 
marry; means expensive and dubious. Counted eighteen bald heads 





in the pit at the Opera. So much the better; the more the merrier. 

35. Tried an old great coat, and found it an old little one; cloth 
shrinks as well as parchment. Red facein putting on shoes. Bought 
ashoe-horn. Remember quizzing my uncle George for using one; 
then young and foolish. Hunting belts for gentlemen, hung up in 
glover’s windows. Longed to buy one; but two women in the shop 








cheapening mittens. Three gray hairs in left eyebrow. 
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36. Several gray hairs in whiskers; all owing to carelessness in 
the manufactory of shaving-soap. Remember thinking my father 
an old man at thirty-six. Settled the point! men grew old sooner 
in former days. Laid blame upon flapped waistcoats and tie wigs. 
Skaited on the Serpentine. Gout. Very foolish exercise, only fit 
for boys. Gave skaits to Charles’s eldest son. 

37. Fell in love again. Rather pleased to find myself not too old 
for the passion. Emma only nineteen. What then? Women re- 
quire protectors; day settled; devilishly frightened; too late to get 
off. Luckily jilted. Emma married George Parker one day before 
me. Again determined never to marry. Turned off old tailor, and 
took to new one in Bond-street. Some of those fellows make a man 
look ten years younger. Not that was the reason. : 

38. Stuck rather more to dinner-parties. Gave up country dancing. 
Money-musk certainly more fatiguing than formerly. Fiddlers play 
it too quick. Quadrilles stealing hither over the Channel. Thought 
of adding to the number of grave gentlemen who learn to dance. 
Dick Dapper dubbed me one of the over-growns. Very impertinent 
and untrue. 

39. Quadrilles rising. Wondered sober mistresses of families 
would allow their carpets to be beat after that fashion. Dinner- 
parties increasing. Found myself gradually Tontinting it towards 
top of table. Dreaded Ultima Thule of hostesses elbow. Good 
places for cutting turkeys: bad for cutting jokes. Wondered why I 
was always desired to walk up. Met two school-fellows at Pimlico, 
both fat and red-faced. Used to say at school that they were both 
my age! What lies boys tell! 

40. Look back ten years. Remember, at thirty, thinking forty a 
middle-aged man. Must have meant fifty. Fifty certainly, the age 
of wisdom. Determined to be wise in ten years. Wished to learn 
music and Italian. Tried Logier. ’Twould not do. No defect of 
capacity, but those things should be learned in childhood. 

41. New-furnished chambers. Looked in new glasses; one chin 
too much. Looked in other new glass; chin still double. Art of 
glass-making on the decline. Sold my horse, and wondered people 
could find any pleasure in being bumped. What are legs made for? 

42, Gout again; that disease certainly attacks young people more 
than formerly. Caught myself at a rubber of whist, and blushed. 
Tried my hand at original composition, and found a hankering after 
epigram and satire. Wondered I could ever write love-sonnets. 
Imitated Horace’s Ode “ Ne sit ancella.’”’ Did not mean any thing 
serious; thought Susan certainly civil and attentive. 

43. Bought a hunting-belt. Braced myself up till ready to burst. 
Intestines not to be trifled with; threw it aside. Young men, now- 
a-days, much too small in the waist. Read in Morning Post an 
advertisement, “Pills to prevent corpulency.”” Bought a box. Never 
the slimmer, though much the sicker. 

44. Met Fanny Stapleton, now Mrs. Meadows, at Bullock’s Mu- 
seum. Twenty-five years ago wanted to marry her. What an 
escape! Women certainly age much sooner than men. Charles’s 
eldest boy began to think himself a man. Starched cravat and cane. 
What presumption! At his age I was a child. 

45. A few wrinkles about the eyes, commonly called crow’s feet. 
Must have caught cold. Began to talk politics, and shirk the draw- 
ing-room. Eulogized Garrick : saw nothing in Kean. Talked of Lord 
North. Wondered at the licentiousness of the press. Why can’t 
people be civil, like Junius and John Wilson in the good old times ? 

46. Rather on the decline, but still handsome and interesting. 
Growing dislike to the company of young men; all of them talk too 
much or too little. Began to call chambermaids at inns “my dear.” 
Thought the money expended upon Waterloo-bridge might be better 
employed. Listened to a how! from Captain Querulous, about family 
expenses, price of bread and butcher’s meat. Did not care a jot if 
bread was a shilling a roll, and butcher’s meat fifty pounds a calf. 
Hugged myself in my “single blessedness,’’ and wished him a good 
morning. 

47. Top of head quite bald. Pleaded Lord Gray in justification. 
Shook it on, reflecting that I was but three years removed from the 
“Age of Wisdom.” Teeth sound, but not so white as heretofore. 
Something the matter with the dentifrice. Began to be cautious in 
chronology. Bad thing to remember too far back. Had serious 
thoughts of not remembering Miss Farren. 

48. Quite settled not to remember Miss Farren. Told Laura 
Willis and Palmer, who died when I was nineteen, certainly did not 
look forty-eight. 

49. Resolved never to marry but for money or rank. 

50. Age of wisdom. Married my cook.—New Monthly Magazine. 





TERMAGANCY. 


A man of fashion can make up his mind to be called a libertine, a 
spendthrifi, a gambler—any thing but a coward. A woman of 
fashion can put up with the aspersion of being a flirt, a coquette, ex- 
travagant, or dissipated ; but wo to the discerning wretch who pre- 
sumes to discover, and to whisper—that her ladyship is a scold! A 
scold is, in fact, a vulgar, ridiculous creature, characterized by a red 
nose and an untuneable voice; meagre, graceless, and unloveable, 
or, to crown the anethema of fashion in one word—a woman de 
tres mauvais ton. It is, therefore, most essential to every fair one 
labouring under the consciousness of termagancy, to clothe the 
cloven fvot in a slipper of the choicest satin, and to attune the shrill 
accent by a system of polite solfeggio. The scold of modern times is 
consequently no Zantippe ; but rather to be detected by the artificial 
softness of her demeanour, and the feline velvetude of paw under 
which the sharpness of her talons lies concealed. On entering the 
mansion of the scold, you read her character in the noiseless step 
and constrained attitudes of her domestics; in the sneaking air of 
her husband ; the unnatural tranquillity of her children. But the fair 
authoress of all these mischiefs welcomes you with her choicest 
smiles—a mirror of universal love and gentleness. 

Easy is it in this world of seeming and surface to create to one- 
self a reputation. There is Lady Capstan, for instance; the sweet- 
est creature—a widow at eight and twenty—so young, so pretty, so 
graceful, so gracious; who would not cut his club and forswear his 
bachelorhood, to become the consoler of Lady Capstan? The ad- 
miral, her late husband, was such a shocking monster; nearly broke 
her heart, and drank himself to death at last. Yes, actually died of 
brandy and water! What a catastrophe for the lord and master of 
the blue-eyed, flaxen-haired, satin-spoken Amelia! 

But have a care! Beware how the glossy skin and shining spots 














of the leopardess beguile you into herden. The eyes of the creature 
are mild, and its attitudes have an air of most grimalkin domesticity ; 
but the fangs are as the fangs of the tiger, and the claws as the 
claws of the hyena. Poor Capstan was in fact driven from his fire- 
side, by taunts and insults. His birth, parentage, and education, his 
professional predilections, gestures, dialect, afforded an incessant 
theme to the pretty termagant, who had deluded him into raising 
her to the condition of his wife. His fine frank heart was stung to 
the quick by her sarcasms; his home was embittered by constant 
reviling. Scorning to retaliate, he fled from the society of personages 
to whom he knew himself shown up as a brute and a blackguard ; 
and took refuge with all or any who were ready to join in his vitu- 
perations against Fashion and her heartless votaries. Fortunately, 
however, his mortifications soon made an end of him. Lady Cap- 
stan’s physician announced to the world a liver complaint, and Lady 
Capstan’s apothecary whispered from house to house that the ad- 
miral, having lived too hard, would soon find it an easy matter to 
die; and die he did. The young widow has now only to enjoy the 
dear-bought fruit of his professional labours; and the dandies, who 
luxuriate in the old boy’s Madeira, and prance in the park beside the 
handsome chariot emblazoned with a vidual lozenge bearing his 
escutcheon, protest that nothing could have been more horrible than 
to have sacrificed so mild and lovely a victim as Amelia to a great 
sea-monster like Capstan. 

Then there is Emily Fitzharding, the sylph of Almack’s, the sprite 
of Devonshire-house—sweet as one of Gunter’s pralines or Mali- 
bran’s cadences—feminine as some Heathified heroine of the Book 
of Beauty! Emily is all sensibility; weeps over ‘‘Falkland;” sub- 
scribes to the humane calf-cart institution; is eloquent in behalf 
of the factory children, and shudders when the newspapers an- 
nounce an insurrection in New Zealand. Emily cannot bear that 
people should be either sick or sorry ; she shakes her head in grace- 
ful sympathy on hearing that the children of some Almack’s patron- 
ess have got the measles—turns up her soft hazel eyes in despair 
because the duchess’s sweet little spaniel has been bitten in the ear 
by a great vulgar butcher’s dog—nor could she get through her wing 
of a partridge at dinner, on the day the Court Journal announced 
the bouleversement of her dear Lady Salisbury, by the toe, rather 
fantastic than light, of Lady Katherine Grimston. Who, who would 
suspect pretty Emily of being a scold? Who would suspect that the 
humour in which she comes down to breakfast regulates the happi- 
ness of her doting father and mother for the remainder of the day— 
that her young sister trembles in the schoolroom when Emily’s step 
is heard on the stairs—that the old housekeeper dares not approach 
her mistress’s dressing-room till satisfied that Miss Emily is engaged 
elsewhere—or that the lady’s maids spend half their wages in sal 
volatile, to enable them to stand the brunt of her tantarums? Who 
would suspect it? Assuredly not those who behold her seated in her 
boudoir with a bouquet of violets in her hand, tears in her eyes, and 
‘Ellen Wareham” open on the table before her—assuredly not those 
who hear her pleading so prettily to the old general at the Duchesse 
de Dino’s ball, to be allowed to stay only one half hour longer— 
assuredly not those who see her walking through her father’s vil- 
lage on young Lord Watermouth’s arm, talking so edifyingly of her 
poor, her school, her pensioners, her aviary, her domestic occupa- 
tions. Sweet Emily! what a pity that a clime so fair should be 
liable to the sirocco. 

Does any one remember Harry Wroughton of the Coldstreams ? 
Whata fine dashing fellow he was!—all sunshine, all good-humour. 
A little wild or so, but without a vice or a bad quality in the world. 
What can have become of him ? 

“Become of him? You may meet poor Harry any day, slouching 
on a broken-down hack, along the by-roads between Hampstead 
and the Regent’s Park.” 

‘But he is never at the club.” 

“*Club!—I should think not! He is married!” 

“ Married ?” 

“To a very sensible woman, of a most domestic turn of mind, 
who has compelled him to commit the social suicide of taking his 
name out of all his clubs.” 

“Quite right. What has a man who is married to a charming 
woman to do at clubs?” 

“Mrs. Wroughton’s notion exactly !’’ 

**T should like to see Harry again. I will call on him to-morrow.” 

“You wont find him. He is so devilishly happy at home, that, 
rain or shine, he is always out. Meet him, and you will not know 
him. Quite an altered man. In short, he wants nothing but an 
umbrella under his arm and a pair of kerseymere gaiters, to be the 
very model of Jerry Sneakhood.” 

“But what can have wrought so great a change ?” 

‘Ask him—but no! he dare not tell you. The rod is over him; 
and he will swear that he is married to the most charming of women, 
and that he is the happiest of husbands. There lives not the man 
bold enough to admit that he is the slave of a TERMAGANT.” 


MANLEY, THE ACTOR. 


Manley’s pride in the reputation of his performers, is an admira- 
ble trait in his character. ‘It is all very fine, sir,”’ said he to a dis- 
tinguished star; ‘it’s all very fine, sir; yet you see they don’t care 
for you; but only mark how my boys will bring it down in the 
farce!” An old lady being questioned on the absence of potatoes 
from her table, replied, ‘I have banished that vegetable from my 
house long since! When my servants ate potatoes, they did no- 
thing but quarrel; they are now the most peaceable domestics in 
the world, because I have forbade the use of potatoes. What is the 
cause of the rebellions in Ireland? why, potatoes! What makes 
the Irish such a passionate, headstrong people? the immoderate use 
of potatoes? And if government wish to tranquillize that unhappy 
county, they must entirely forbid the use of potatoes.’ I am not 
certain that Manley is a great consumer of this denounced vegetable; 
but he is an Irishman, and impetuous. 

Manley acted before George the third, when the farce of the Spoiled 
Child was played; and a remarkably masculine woman sustained 
the part of Miss Pickle. On lighting their majesties to their carriege, 
the king said to the manager, “Very good, very good, Hughes; 
farce well played, well played! clever man that Miss Pickle; clever 
man, clever man!’ 

“Man!” exclaimed Hughes,“ your majesty is deceived ; the person 
who sustained Miss Pickle, is Mrs.——, a very respectable woman.” 
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“No, no, Hughes,” rejoined the laughing monarch—“a man, 


Hughes—a man—a man!” : 
“With all submission,” replied the astonished manager, “I as- 
sure you Mrs. —— is a woman!” 


“Tt won’t do, it won’t do, Hughes,”’ continued the delighted sove- 
reign; “‘a man, Hughes, a man! hey, Charlotte, hey ? hey ?—cle- 
ver man, Hughes—saw his beard, saw his beard—his beard! a man, 
Hughes, a man!” 

The next morning Hughes entered the green-room, and addressed 
the assembled company: “Ladies and gentlemen, I am happy to 
tell you that their majesties were much gratified by the performance 
of last night—much gratified! And (turning to Mrs. ——, who sat 
in gigantic dignity in one corner of the room,) I am most happy in 
saying, madam, that his majesty particularly noticed you!” 

“God bless the king!” exclaimed the delighted lady. 

“ And the queen also distinguished you,’’ continued Hughes. 

“Lord love them!” said the lady, “I saw they were looking at 
me, bless their dear hearts.” 

“Yes,” said Hughes, “ his majesty was vastly pleased.” 

“May the king live for ever!” rejoined Mrs. ——, brightening up. 

“But his majesty insists you are—a man!” said Hughes. 

“The nasty beast,” cried Mrs. ——, as she rose with offended 
dignity and stalked out of the room.—An actor’s life. 
oes eS __} 
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The Knickerbocker Magazine.—We mentioned in the last num- 
ber of the Mirror that the proprietorship of this magazine had 
passed from its former publisher into the hands of Messrs. Clark 
and Edson. We found it, notwithstanding the late period ir: the 
month at which the transfer was made, on our table punctually on 
the first. We are confident that all previous prejudice against the 
work, occasioned by the continual and absurd promises and meagre 
fulfilment of the former publishers will now give place to more fa- 
vourable opinions. The arrangement of the work will compare with 
any monthly periodical, foreign or domestic, which comes under 
our observation. The cover is embellished with a representation— 
one of Adams’s fine efforts—of a worthy descendant of Deiderich 
Knickerbocker, which will touch the hearts of our ancient Dutch- 
men and their progeny. The adjuncts to the picture are in keeping 
with the broad, easy countenance of the portrait; and the pipes, 
the mug and the glass contributing, as they do in so large a degree, 
to the quiet and heartfelt enjoyment of a personage like this, form 
no inappropriate accompaniment. The printing is in good style, 
and the paper is of unexceptionable colour and texture. The 
Knickerbocker comes before the public with a modest and brief salu- 
tatory, in which it is stated, “‘ The work is hereafter to depend rather 
upon the character which it shall be able to acquire, than upon ex- 
traordinary announcemerts of the perspective excellence to which 
it is to arrive ;” and that “the original papers, which it is designed 
shall be so varied, as to form a combination of the solid and useful 
with the entertaining and agreeable, will be from literary pens of 
established reputation in different cities and portions of the United 
States.” The editor will, we understand, receive the regular aid of 
his brother, Willis Gaylord Clark, and the constant assistance of 
several of the most eminent writers of this country. The first paper 
is an original article on Talleyrand, by a professor in a college of 
this state, who was for twelve years in Bonaparte’s staff, and was in- 
timate with the subject of his biography and his renowned contem- 
poraries. The second article, “ Peace societies,” is from the pen of 
the Rev. Timothy Flint. It has all the characteristics of this grace- 
ful and nervous writer. ‘The Sea,” by Mrs. Sigourney, who never 
wrote a line “which dying she could wish to blot,” is every way 
worthy her reputation. ‘A chapter on cats,” after the style of 
some of the lighter papers of the New-England Magazine, possesses 
much oblique humour. A brief but orthodox review of Bulwer’s 
Pilgrims of the Rhine follows. This is succeeded by a “Song 
of May,” by w. G. c., which possesses grace and beauty. “The 
Spectre Fire-ship,”” by William L. Stone, is a graphic and interest- 
ing tale of superstition. But no paper in the number is more to our 
liking than “The Blank-book of a Country Schoolmaster.” There 
is a vein of quiet beauty, whether of humour or pathos, running 
through it, which will remind the reader strongly of the contribu- 
tors to Salmagundi. It comes from the pen of a gentleman whose 
published works have borne a strong resemblance to those master- 
spirits of American literature. We make a few extracts. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON. 


“It is Saturday afternoon. Once more the schoolhouse door has 
creaked upon its hebdomadal hinges; the dog-eared book yawns 
upon the deserted desk; the flies are buzzing and bumping their 
heads against the sunny window; the schoolboy is abroad in the 
woods, and the schoo!master has Jaid his birchen sceptre upon the 
shelf, and with it the cares and solicitudes of another week. Satur- 
day afternoon! Delightful season, when the mind, like a tired arti- 
san, lays down its implements of toil, and leaves the long-accus- 
tomed handicraft! How sweet, amid the busy avocations of the 
week, to look forward to this short interval of repose, when, for a 
time at least, the grinding shall cease, and the heart be permitted to 
indulge its secret longings, and listen to the soft whispers of its own 
wayward fancies! Surely the feelings of the schoolboy linger 
around me still. I love the dolce far niente of Saturday afternoon! 
It is an interlude between the swift-succeeding acts of life; the close 
of a seven-days’ journey; a golden clasp, that shuts each weekly 
volume of our history ; a goal, where time pauses to rest his wing, 
and turn his glass; a type of that longer interval of rest, when our 
evening sun shall be going down; when our lengthening shadows 
shall ‘point out towards morning ;’ and we shall be looking for- 
ward to an eternal sabbath!” 

THE HAPPY MAN AND THE LUCKY DOG. 

“In this strange world of ours, where each pursues his own golden 
bubble, and laughs at his neighbour for doing the same, he is the 
happy man, who, blessed with modest ease, a wife and children, sits 
enthroned in the hearts of his family, and knows no other ambition 












than that of making those around him y 

he, who, free from all domestic cares, saunters up and down his 
room in morning-gown and slippers; drums on the window of a 
rainy day; and, as he stirs his evening fire, snaps his fingers at the 
world, and says, ‘I have no wife nor children, good or bad, to pro- 
vide for.’ Mankind are like a pendulum; they vibrate from one ex- 
treme to the other. It was so with my friend Quibble, who is now 
no more. He was taken away in the bloom of life, by a very rapid 
—widow. Before this untimely event, he was by pre-eminence the 
bold bachelor—the ‘good knight without fear and without reproach,’ 
as the old chronicles say. He was by birth and by profession a 
beau, born with a quizzing-glass and a cane. Cock of the walk, he 
flapped his wings, and crowed among the feathered tribe. But alas! 
a fair, white partlet has torn his crest out, and he shall crow no 
more! You will generally find him of a morning nosing round a 
beef-cart, with domestic felicity written in every line of his counte- 
nance; and sometimes meet him in a cross-street at noon, hurrying 
homeward, with a beef-steak on a wooden skewer, or a fresh fish, 
with a piece of tarred twine ran through its gills. In the evening he 
rocks the cradle, and gets up in the night, when the child cries. Like 
a Goth, of the dark ages, he consults his wife on all mighty matters, 
and looks upon her as a being of more than human goodness and 
wisdom. In return, she sweetens his coffee for him, puts in his 
breast-pin, ties his cravat in a bow-knot, and never lets him go out 
alone after dark. In short, the ladies all say he is a very domestic 
man, and makes a good husband; which, under the rose, is only a 
more polite way of saying he is hen-pecked. Quibble is a happy 
man.—Not so Dribble. He is a sexagenary bachelor, and a lucky 
dog. He has one of those well-oiled dispositions, which turn upon 
the hinges of the world without creaking. The hey-day of life is 
over with him; but his old age is sunny and chirping; and a merry 
heart still nestles in his tottering frame, like a swallow that builds in 
atumble-down chimney. Dibble is a professed squire of dames. The 
rustle of a silk gown is music to his ears, and his imagination is con- 
tinually lantern-led by some will-with-a-wisp in the shape of a lady's 
stomacher. In his devotion to the fair sex—‘the muslin,’ as he calls 
it—he is the ‘gentle flower of chivalry.’ It is amusing to see how 
quick he strikes into the scent of a lady’s handkerchief. When once 
fairly in pursuit, there is no such thing as throwing him out. His 
heart looks out at his eye; and his inward delight tingles down to 
the tail of his coat. He loves to bask in the sunshine of a smile; 
when he can breathe the sweet atmosphere of kid gloves and cam- 
bric handkerchiefs, his soul is in its element; and his supreme de- 
light is to pass the morning, to use his own quaint language, ‘in 
making dodging calls, and wriggling round among the ladies!’ Drib- 
ble is a lucky dog!” 

“Dramatic alterations’ exhibits research, and has some delight- 
ful extracts, in corroboration of the positions of the writer, from one 
of the quaintest old English volumes extant. The literary notices 
include reviews of the prose works of Sands, and several recently- 
published volumes. The monthly compendium embraces all events 
of importance which have occurred during the month, with such re- 
marks or illustrative comments as they demand. The general in- 
telligence of the several states—political, statistical and domestie— 
arranged under their separate heads, are embraced in this depart- 
ment. The “editor’s table” is devoted to the familiar discussion of 
local and general matters. The work is published by J. Disturnell, 
for the proprietors. 

The New-England Magazine.—The number for May is one of 
the very best of that superior work ever yet issued; and this is say- 
ing a great deal for it. We wish we had room for three or four ex- 
tracts; but we are crowded this week, and must therefore content 
ourselves with two: 

“It seems to be supposed, by some people, that we have no litera- 
ture. Now this is a most unlucky mistake. In some departments 
our country is unrivalled. In political literature, our writers have 
never been surpassed. The productions of the revolution are marked 
by an energy of thought, a strength of language, and a justness of 
feeling, which set them in the very highest rank of literary works. 
Washington, Franklin, Morris, Adams, and a host of others, whose 
works are by degrees rising to public notice, form a constellation of 
writers of which any nation might be proud. Our writers of fictions, 
and our poets, of later times, are well known, on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Our sculptors and painters already hold a most distin- 
guished place. Our architects—here, alas!—but to go back. Mr. 
Allston and Mr. Newton are acknowledged masters in their respec- 
tive styles of painting. Mr. Auger, a self-taught sculptor, has given 
several pieces of promising merit. Mr. Greenough bids fair to rival 
the greatest sculptors in the world. These names are but a speci- 
men. We say, then, we have an American school of literature, and 
an American school of art, and therefore we are glad to see attempts 
making to give our mental efforts a place in literary history.” 

The following little poem, the “Belle’s Soliloquy,” is neat, and 
very good in its way : 

It rains! it rains! I wish I had 

A million slaves, or more! 

I do declare, it is too bad, 

To see the rain-drops pour. 

ae slaves! O! they should catch, somehow, 
ach drop before it fell ; 
At my command they’d humbly bow, 
And never dare rebel. 
It blows! it blows! and pa has said 
That I have got a cold: 
I sha’n’t be there to-night, and Fred, 

Poor Fred! won’t me behold. 

And then there’s Watkins, and Fitz-James, 

There's Gilbert Bruce, the dear! 

There’s whisker’d Hunt, and princely Haynes, 

Will think ’t is very queer. 

It hails! it hails! and Sarah Prime 
Will certainly be there! 

And when she’s trying, all the time, 
My conquests, cot to share! 

My conquests! ah! I need not ask 

ore slaves, to do my will, 

To count them up would be a task— 

I hope I shall go still. 
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to take such pride in their useful and laborious calling. It is probably 
one of the most magnificient specimens of pyrotechnic architecture— 
if we may use the word—ever manufactured. The frame is orna- 
mented with elaborate Grecian carving, so finely executed, that it 
can scarcely be distinguished from bronze casting. The metal work 
is of the richest plated silver, and the back is painted in a style of 
uncommon beauty, with a scene representing the parting of Onwa 
and Azula from the curse of Talhousin. The other appointments 
are of corresponding taste and excellence. The whole reflects not 
only the highest credit on the artists employed, but it is a noble in- 
stance of the perfection to which such arts have arrived in this country. 
It would gratify many of our citizens who were unable to visit it, 
were the spirited company to which it belongs to exhibit it in a pro- 
cession through the principal streets. We subjoin the names of the 
artists by whom the different parts were executed :—Painting, by 
James Weir; Carving, by Watkins and Barry, Chatham-square; 
bronzing and gilding, by Riley and Boardman, William-street; back 
painted by John Quidor, Canal-street; silver plating, by George Ruff, 
Broadway; and casting, by Jameison. 


Literary prizes.—The publishers of the New-England Galaxy 
offer one hundred dollars, in the following sums, for original articles 
for that journal. Fifty dollars for the best original tale, the scene 
of which must be laid in the United States; twenty-five for the best 
poem, and twenty-five for the best humorous article. The tale must 
not exceed five columns of the Galaxy, nor be less than three, in 
length; the poem must not exceed two. The subject, matter and 
manner of the humorous article will be left with the author. It is 
hardly necessary to premise that purity of thought and of style are 
indispensable, and that low wit or gross allusions will condemn it 
at once. Manuscripts will be submitted to the inspection and adju- 
dication of impartial judges,.and each prize for which the articles 
are written will be paid, if there are more than two competitors, 
whether the successful article be intrinsically worth it or not. The 
manuscripts must be directed to the editor of the Galaxy, Boston, 
post paid, before the fifteenth of July; and the name of the author, 
of each, sealed in a distinct note, must accompany it. The direc- 
tion of the successful writer, only, will be opened. The manuscripts 
of the whole will be at the disposal of the publishers of the Galaxy. 
The prizes will be awarded on the first of August, at which time the 
articles will be published. 


Girard College.—We learn from the Daily Chronicle, that the 
Girard College is making rapid progress since the spring set in. The 
foundation-walls are nearly finished; in a short time the marble 
blocks will begin to be laid. Around the building, the scene has the 
appearance of a perfect marble manufactory ; immense biccks of 
marble, fashioning into parts of columns, cornices, etc. ; here a dozen 
hammering and there a dozen sawing the rude material into form 
and shape. About one hundred and fifty men are now employed. 
Every day strangers and travellers from the city visit the works. 
The magnificence of its dimensions do not excite more admiration 
than the solid and everlasting mason-work of its foundation. walls. 
The workmen have also, we learn, made a beginning on the columns, 
the entablature, and other ornamental portions of the building. On 
the whole, every arrangement appears to be carrying into effect on 
the most judicious principles. The locality is a short distance at 
present from the city, and of easy access to strangers; but a few 
years will carry Philade!phia to the very doors of the institution. 











Romantie.—We copy the following from the Cincinnati Chroni- 
cle:—“An Indian man and woman who were walking along our 
streets the other day, met, as they turned a corner, one of their red 
brethren. They all stopped, gazed at each other a momeni, when 
the woman and the stranger simultaneously uttered exclamations 
of surprise and joy. They were soon earnestly engaged in conver- 
sation, during which the accustomed gravity of face and apathy of 
manner, so peculiar to the Indian, were forgotten, and their coun- 
tenances exhibited all the shades of affection. Their expressions of 
recognition and gladness were loud and energetic. As they talked, 
the tones of their voices were full of grief and sympathy, till, at last, 
the stranger was silent, listening with intense interest to some in- 
telligence the woman was imparting. When she concluded her re- 
cital, they all hung their heads in sorrow, while the stranger, walking 
to a post that stood by, leaned against it and wept! Our friend ven- 
tured to accost the Indian, and offering his services, inquired into his 
affliction. He replied that he had heard bad news. They were all 
Cherokees. The woman was his sister. He had, a long time ago, 
been to Washington city, and she, not having heard any thing about 
him for a year or more, had set out with her husband in search of 
him. They had unexpectedly met, and she had just told him of their 
father’s death !” 

French literature.—The Philadelphia Gazette, gives the following 
summary of the literary works published in France during the 
year 1833 :—Poems, songs, and other writings in verse, two hundred 
and seventy-five; the sciences, medicine, law, natural history, and 
political and private economy, five hundred and thirty-two; roman- 
ces, tales, translations from foreign romances and novels, fabulous 
chronicles, and other similar works of imagination, three hundred 
and fifty-five; general and local history and historical fragmente, 
two hundred and thirteen; philosophy, metaphysics, morals and 
theories, one hundred and two; fine arts and travels, one hundred 
and seventy; theology and mystical history, two hundred and thirty- 
five; plays and dramas represented and not represented, one hun- 
dred and seventy-nine; foreign works in the Greek, Latin, German, 
Polish, Hebrew, Spanish, English, Italian, Portuguese and Oriental 
languages, and in patois or provincial dialects, six hundred and four ; 
pamphlets, pleadings, speeches, and other minor publications, which, 








| from their nature, cannot be specifically classed, four thousand three 


hundred and forty-six— making a total of seven thousand and eleven. 


West-Point hotel.—This well-known establishment was opened, 
as usual, on the first instant, under the direction of Mr. Cozzens. 

The Cooper fund.—The Cooper benefit at New-Orleans, pro- 
duced the sum of two thousand five hundred dollars. 


Life in New- York.—This burletta continues to be the principal 
attraction at the Bowery. It has several fair hits at the times, and 














The Columbian fire company.—The new engine, number fourteen, 





says the Commercial, is, in its beauty and costliness, anotherinstance 
of that laudable public spirit, which induces the firemen of this city | 











is well worth seeing. 
Park theatre-—The Woods succeeded the Kembles, and Power 
is to succeed the Woods at this establishment. 

































See! the gol-den moon a-ri-ses Full of light on 





Ere the sun of life 


drest 3 


4—Early on the sacred morning 
To the tomb, the mourners prest? 
So let youth and manhood hasten 
To the grave of Christ for rest! 
Woman came, first in transgression, 
First to share the blissful sight— 
First be ever hers the Bhonsiae. 
Angel-like to spread the light 3 






is ri-sen, Chris-tian and love shine hest. 





5—Man came next, last in transgression § 

Next to woman he is blest? 

Husband! Father! Son and Brother! 
Follow her to Eden’s rest 2 

Mourner? art thou yet complaining, 
Where, alas, is Jesus laid ¢ 

Troubled spirit} angels tell thee, 
“ He is risen, as he said 3” 
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EASTER MORNING. 


A SACRED MELODY—THE WORDS BY THE REV. JOHN GRIGG—MUSIC BY WILLIAM H. SPENSER. 





indeath,the ad-van-ces of 
~ church Fall 





grave, 


Thus are types and sh: 





Slowly breaks the lid of mor 
Moon and stars the day-spring blinds— 


When the sun of glory shines! 


6—Now in heaven, how bright the glory, 

Pure the b Emanuel feels 3 

Now to Him, the glad hosannahs 
Roll their deep and endless peals $ 

There he ever reigns victorious, 
He that felt the bitter r 

Mortal, hark! thy Saviour calls thee— 
Cry aloud—“ my Lord !—my God 3% 








in Him to save. On-ty _ tho mum ts hid-dom, Is the moon with 
when 








2 3 
Saviour! God! we view thee rising! There within the grave thou leavest, 
Roman s and seals give way ! Linen lies so for all— 
Hell unlocks his dreamless mansions— Holy garments—white and beauteous— 
Death, his mould’ring gates of clays Napkins for our tears that fall. 


Jesus! are we risen with thee ? 
Leave we thus our tombs of sin T 
= in robes of joy and virtue— 


ws viewless, 
ised no more to die again ? 


J—Son of Mary! risen Godhead ! 
Teach us all with thee'to die ? 
Through thy grave of icy darkness, 
May we reign with thee on high? 
Hoty Father, Son, and Spirit? 
Godhead blest, though three in one 3 
Through a risen Saviour’s merit, 
Everlasting praise hast won! 




















































ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 








A pREAM FULFILLED.—A prelate of the church, much admired for 
his fine understanding, talents and political liberality, was one day 
proceeding to take an airing with his wife in their carriage. Just at 
their setting out, their eldest son, a highly-educated and most pro- 
mising young man, rode up, and desired to be of the party inside. 
This the bishop peremptorily refused to allow, directing his son by 
all means to remain on horseback, and ride at the side of the car- 
riage. The youth for a moment remonstrated; but his father in- 
sisted, and was cheerfully obeyed. The bishop’s lady then begged 
his lordship to tell her why he so resolutely adhered to his deter- 
mination of not admitting his son to a seat with him; adding, that 
in a matter of so much indifference she wished he had yielded. But 
the father replied, that he had not acted without a reason; for that 
he had been tormented by a dream the night before, when he ima- 
gined that he saw his son suddenly thrown from his horse and 
killed: and that, through fear of thinking himself superstitious for 
the rest of his days, he had persevered in rejecting his son’s request. 
The bishop had scarcely spoken the words, when the horse on which 
his much-loved son was riding threw the young mar: to the ground, 
and he was killed on the spot. The unhappy parents, the father 


marked, that, dreadful as was the penalty suffered by the unfortunate 
the grand laws in the code of common sense, which prescribes to us 


considered as an illustration of simplicity and integrity. Arespecta- 


having eccasion to cross the river Conan, found, on the banks of 
the stream, a young woman also desirous of getting across. 


cellent character from her last place. 
good-natured farmer took the girl up behind him on his horse, and 
conveyed her across the water. Unfortunately, however, the writ- 
ten certificate of character fell out of the young woman’s bosom, 
where she had put it for safety, and was carried off by the stream. | 
She was in great distress at this mishap, till her kind conductor as- 
sured her that he would give her a character; and this pledge he re- 
deemed on their arrival at a house on the opposite side, in the follow- 
ing brief but pithy words :—“ Tenth September, 1833. These certify 
that the bearer, Peggy Mackenzie, lost her character this day, while 
crossing the river Conan with me, Andrew Munro.” This very 
equivocal statement was given in perfect good faith and sincerity. 
The girl accepted it with many thanks, but was soon convinced 
that the honest farmer’s words did not correspond with his inten- 
tions, and that she required—what is generally difficult to obtain— 
a new character. | 


his name, and every window his portrait. In china, in bronze, or in 
marble, he stood upon the chimney-pieces of half the houses of the 


great road throughout the country. He used himself to tell, with 


walked, looking up, and murmuring within his hearing, in much 
spleen, ‘‘He swings every where but where he ought!” Wilkes 
passed her, and turning round, politely bowed. 

A bass vorce.— Some years ago, a celebrated bass singer was in- 
formed that a man who lived about one hundred miles off, possessed 
a deeper voice than he did. Resolved to ascertain the fact, he posted 
off, and found the object of his pursuit digging in his garden. After 
observing him for some time, he called out to himin his very lowest 
notes, ‘‘Good day to you, sir;” on which the other answered, in 
notes four or five degrees lower, “ Your servant, sir.” The vocalist 
was perfectly satisfied, turned his horse’s head, and retraced his 
steps homeward. 


journal, ‘the captain of a corsair carried off the wife of a poor wood- 
cutter, residing in the neighbourhood of Messina. After detaining 
her for several months on board his vessel, he !anded her on an 


| It happened that the woman was presented to the savage monarch 
of the island, who became enamoured of her. He made her his wife, 


his dominions. 
the island, the poor wood-cutter has received intelligence of his wife. | 
She sent him presents of such vast value, that he will probably be | 


SONG. 


There’s magic in that little song ; 
Its simple, liquid melody 
Can chase the gloom of care away, 
And make pain’s phantoms fly. 
When throbbing grief around my couch 
Keeps oe watch the drear night long, 
as brain will cool, and calm, if thou 
ut sing that little song. 








especially, grieved incessantly for their loss; and Mrs. Piozzi re- ' 


never to be obstinate in what is apparently not an affair of moment. | 


Wixes.—At the period of Wilkes’s popularity, every wall bore } 


metropolis; he swung upon the signpost of every village, of every | 


much giee, of a monarchical old lady, behind whom he accidentally | 


father, it was a just infliction on a person who had disregarded one of || 


Loss or A cuaracter.—The following anecdote, which we give | 
(says the Inverness Courier) exactly as the fact occurred, may be | 


ble farmer of Ross-shire, travelling a short distance on horseback, | 
She | 


informed the farmer she was in quest of a situation, and had an ex- | 
As the river was high, the | 


| exhibiting at Colton, Devon, measuring in length nearly two miles, 
and in breadth three feet six inches. 


When fortune hides her fickle face— 
When sunshine-friends turn cold away— 
When first-love’s holy vow is broke, 
Like foam on ocean spray— 
When youth’s bright hopes by fell despair 
Are crush’d, as by a giant strong, 
I will not rue “| lot, if thou 
But sing that little song. 


There’s magic in that little song; 
It soothes each stormy passion down; 
The hopes which bless’d me when in youth, 
Again my day-dreams crown. - . 
Sweet visions of departed joys . 
Fantastic on my memory throng, 
I am a child again, when thou 
Dost sing that little song. 
Tue turKxs.—A letter received from Constantinople, contains the | 
following passage:—“‘The Turks are rapidly conforming to the 
habits of other nations, They are now so far humanized as to ad- 


to sketch views of the Bosphorus. I lately saw some artists sketch- || 
ing in the mosque of St. Sophia, which, a short time ago, had any || 
christian dared to enter, he would have been massacred on coming || 
out. A few days ago, the sultan gave a grand dinner to the mem- || 
bers of the corps diplomatique now in Constantinople. The banquet || 
was cooked and served a la Francaise, and the entertainment was || 
followed by fireworks, rope-dancing, etc.” 


CHATELARD, FROM HIS PRISON, TO MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 

Air—* Tell ber I love her.” 

Have I not loved thee? By these burning tears, 

By the scath’d blossoms of my blighted years, 

By all I was, and am not—’twas my sin 

To love, where love no recompense could win. 

Have I not loved thee? ask the breathing stars, 

The bright moon beaming through my prison bars? 

For they have witnessed—what none else might see, 

The rapt devotion of my soul to thee. 

Yes! I have loved thee, and do love thee yet, 

Though thy last act might teach me to forget ; 

But love survives what friendship could not brave, 

And wreathes its myrtles round the martyr’s grave. 


A simite.—A preacher while descanting on the impossibility of the 
simmer retracing his steps after he had gone a certain length, made 
use of the following strong simile :—“ My brethren, it is a very easy | 
task to row a skiff over Niagara falls—but an all-sufficient job to 
row it back again!” 





INTERESTING TO LETTER-WRITERS.—A sheet of tissue paper is now 





Tue woopcutrer’s wire.—‘‘Some years ago,” says a foreign | 


island in the South seas, wholly regardless of what might befall her. || 


placed her on the throne, and at his death left her sole sovereign of i 
By a European vessel which recently touched at || 


one of the wealthiest private individuals in Sicily, until it shall please | 
her majesty, his august spouse, to summon him w her court.” || 


|| lish brown paper is a much better remedy. 
|| to wear a dried pig’s tail, with the hair on, fastened to your neck by 


|| a piece of eel-skin! 


| Cawnnrpatism.—A curious anecdote is related among the retorts 


uncourteous of the late Lord D. While still Mr. W. and famous 


| for his bon mots, he was dining with a fashionable party, to whom 
' a certain distinguished poet, not remarkable for his embonpoint, re- 


lated, that “he was assured by his Italian physician nothing would 
fatten him but the viper broth to be procured at Pestum.’’—“ Viper 
broth!’ reiterated Mr. W., “I thought it was only the New Zea- 
landers who ate their relations !”’ 


Inisu HOsPITALITy.—“ Will ye dine with me to-morrow ?” said a 
Hibernian to his friend.— Faith an’ I will, with all my heart.”— 
“ Remimber, ’tis only a family dinner I’m asking ye to.””—“ And 
what for not? A family dinner is a mighty plisant thing! What 
have ye got?” —“Och ! nothing by common! Jist an iligant pace of 
corned beef and potatoes !””—“ By the powers! that bates the world! 
Jist my own dinner to a hair—barring the beef!” 

PuiLosopry OF LAUGRYER.—A hearty laugh occasionally is an act 
of wisdom: it shakes the cobwebs out of a man’s brains, and the 
hypochondria from his ribs far more effectually than either cham- 
pagne or blue pills. One of the emperors of Japan is said to have 


' killed himself by immoderately laughing, on being told that the 


Americans were governed without a king. 

Repartee.—A dandy once went to a doctor to be bled; the doctor, 
after some time and trouble, succeeded in drawing blood from his 
trembling arm— whereupon the dandy, after a little of his fear had 
subsided, raised up his head and exclaimed: “ Doctor, I think you 


|| are a great butcher ?”—‘“ Ay,” said the doctor, “and I have just 
' been sticking a great calf.” 


Cure FoR THE RHEUMATISM.—A strip of gum elastic applied to 
any joint affected with rheumatism, has been found, in all cases, an 
infallible remedy, says the Lebanon Republican. A piece of Eng- 
But the best of all is, 


INTERESTING QuESTION.—At a debating club the question was dis- 
cussed, whether there is more happiness in the possession or pur- 


a : : ; ec as to ad- | suit of an object? “Mr. President,” said an orator, “ suppose I was 
mit into their mosques the painters and architects who visit this city || 


} 


courtin’ a ga! and she was to run away, and I was to run after her; 
wouldn’t I be happier when I cotch’d her, than when I was run- 
ning after her ?”’ 


Weartuer wist.—A gentleman in Virginia has had a standing bet 
for twelve or fifteen years, that it would rain the first Saturday of 
every August, which he has won every year except one. Another 
gentleman bet that it would rain the twenty-fifth of July, and won 
it. He says that it has never failed to do so for the last sixteen years. 

Mutton AND No MuTTON.—It is odd enough that a sheep when 
dead should turn into mutton, all but its head; for, while we ask 
for a leg or a shoulder of mutton, we never ask for a mutton’s head : 
but there is a fruit which changes its name still oftener; grapes are so 
called while fresh, raisins when dried, and plums when in a pudding. 

Postscript.—A lady wrote to her lover, begging him to send her 
some money; she added, by way of postscript, “I am so ashamed 
of the request I have made in this letter, that I sent after the post- 
man to get it back, but the servant could not overtake him.” 

Goop GoveRNMENT.—A mad princess of the house of Bourbon, on 
being asked why the reigns of queens were, in general, more pros- 
perous than the reigns of kings, replied: “ Because under kings, 
women govern—under queens, men.”’ 
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